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for 24 page illustrated catalogue giving names 
ofteachers, courses, general information, and 
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Degrees granted. Address, 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, 
W. A. STEVENSON, Ph. B., A. M., Principal, 


FENTON, MICH. | 
Agents Wanted in every County in the U. S. 





est School Ink is BARBOUR’S 
ABL NK, It cannot freeze, 

spill or evaporate. You make itas 

you need it. Asa fluid it writes black, A 

does not gum or corrode a pen and is 

permanent. 5 gal. delivered, $2.50, 

20 gal. delivered, $9.00. Send 5c in 

stamps for black, red and purple A 

BARBOUR TABLET INE CO., 

Evansville, Ind, 
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BUNTING FLAGS 
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MANSHIP $= BEST PRODUCER! "40 x ~°° Laos ae 


Chicago Kindergarten College, 


Mrs. J. N. CROUSE, Director. 
Miss ELIZABETH HARRISON, Principal. 
Combines College Course and a Profession. 
One, two, three four years’ courses. Faculty 
Qlumbers seventeen. Students prepared for 
Kindergartners, Supervisors and Training 
Teachers. Kindergarten principles adapted to 
Primary work. No field offers such opportuni- 
ties to young women. 
CONVUCATION OF MOTHERS, 
in October. 
Address for Curriculum, 
Chicago Kindergarten College, Bop. F, 
10 VanBuren St., . Chicago, Il. 


) The best, most convenient and cheap- h 


worth 15¢, 
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UES Mei Motiiedhowa. 


LARGEST AND BEST: &@4 Large and Enthusiastic Faculty of Specialists. 


; 4a Twenty-eight complete and practical Courses of Study. 
EQU | PPED SCHOOL : pe ti tone School peep in the bees - . 

3 8a> Abundant Apparatus of Finest Quality and Latest Design. 
WEST OF CHICAGO. :f7-32" = ge me = 


+) Ba>Expenses Lowerthan at any other School offering equal 

advantages. Special Rates during the Spring and Summer Months. Send for complete Cata- 
logue and “A Little Book” elegantly illustrated, mailed FREE. 

Address--C. C. REARICK, Principat, Postal Station No. 3, Des MOINES, Iowa, 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 2° “Orcnco, 1s. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 











WINSHIP TEACHERS’* AGENCY. 
3 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 


Has placed thousands of the best teachers in the U.S. One fee for both offices. Write at 
once to our WESTERN MANAGER, 
W. F. JARVIS, Manager. H. C. FELLOW, Topeka, Kans. 





1875. 1897. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 
OR SCHOOL, WORK OF ALL SORTS: 
604 E. F., 404, 303, 601 E. F., 351, and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING : 
1045 (VERTICULAR) and 1046 (VERTIGRAPH). 
MOST DURABLE. MOST ECONOMIC. 


Accelerated progress is a saving of time; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 


JosEPH GILLOTT & Sons, 91 JoHN STREET, NEw YORK. 
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Aids for Teaching §___ 


Art and History.} — 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series 
of reproductions of fine photographs of famous 
buildings and monuments as 


‘AIDS FOR TEACHING ART AND HISTORY. 


These reproductions are about 2x28 inches in size, of the same 
color as the original photographs, and do not 
fade on exposure to light 


—rice, One Dollar Hach. 


| An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published will be 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


| mailed on application to 
646 Washington Street, Boston. 
47 East Tenth Street, New York. 
151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 
W. S. CHAPLIN, LL, D., Chancellor. 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 


I. UNDERGRADUATE DE-|V. ST. LOUIS MEDICAL, COL- 
PARTMENT. LEGE. 


1704 Washington Avenue. 1806 Locust Street. 
WHICH INCLUDES H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN, 
a, THE COLLEGE. Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes 


day, Sept. 21 and 22, 1897. 
M. S. SNOW, A. M,, DEAN, 


b. THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. VI. MISSOURI DENTAL COL- 
E. A. ENGLER, PuH.D., DEAN. LEGE 


DEGREES: 1814 Locust Street. 


1, Bachelor of Arts. H. H, MUDD, M. D,, DEAN. 
2, Bachelor of Science. 

8. Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering. 

4. Bachelor ot Science in Mechanical Engi- 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept, 21 and 22, 1897, 


neering, 

5. Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. | VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 
6. Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 
7. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 
8. The usual higher degrees, } Cc. P, CURD, A.M., PRINCIPAL. 

Entrance examinations Monday and Tuesday, 
June 14 and 15, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 
21 and 22, 1897. 


A Preparatory School for College, Polytechale 
School and Business. 

Entrance examination Saturday, June 12, Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 20-22, 1897. 


II. HENRY SHAW SCHOOL 
OF BOTANY. — VIII. MANUAL TRAINING 


1724 Washington Avenue. SCHOOL. 
WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE, Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 


Cc. M. WOODWARD, Pu. D., DiIREcTOR. 


III. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF This is a School for Boys, not less than fourteen 
FINE ARTS. | years old. A three year’s course, including Eng- 


lish Studies, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern-making, 
Lucas Place and 19th Street. | Blacksmithing, Machine-work and the manage 
HALSEY C. IVES, Director. ment of the Engine. 

Entrance examination Thursday morning, June 
| 17, Friday, Sept. 17, 1897. 


Iv. LAW SCHOOL. 


1417 Locust Street. IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 
W. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN, Beaumont and '-ccust Streets. 
Degree of LL, B. conferred at the completion of} | EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 


the two years’ course. A completely equipped School for Girls. 


Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 22, Entrance examination Tuesday and Wednes- 
1897. day, Sept. 21 and 22, 1897. 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY | 














































OF THE STATE OF MISSOUR| 
—f 
FOUNDED IN 1840. | 
Has departments of Language, Science, History, = 
Economics, Philosophy and Pedagogics, and alg 
of law, Medicine, Engineering, (civil, electric ayq = 
mechanical), Agriculture, Horticulture, Entomo}, 
ogy, Veterinary Science and Mechanic Arts, all 
Columbia, Mo. Instruction is given in military “<< 
Science and Tactics also, and in Stenography and 
Business Forms. All departments open to womeg = 
Fees small. Campus contains ten buildings, sup. 
plied with water, steam heat and electricity, New 
greenhouse and laboratory of horticulture, botany | 
and entomology. New laboratories of physiology, 
bacteriology and pathology in the medical depart _— 
ment. Furniture, library and equipment for scien 
tifle and technical work all new Fifty-nine 
professors and instructors in the whole University, i 
Examination for entrance will be held at Columbis 
during the four days preceding the opening ofthe _— 
university. For cadetship, apply to your senator 
or representative. (The School of Mines and Met 
allurgy, at Rolla, is a department of the Univer. = 
sity) For catalogue, address J. W. MONSER, 
Librarian, Columbia, Mo. _— 
R. H. JESSE, LL. D., President, 
Summer {4 
be 





Music School.| 


Eastern Session, Cottage City, Mass. 
Western Session, Chicago. 


Conducted by Prof. Frederick Zuchtmana, 
author of American Course in Public School Music, 
A rare chance for specialists and 
grade teachers to study school musi¢ 
with this eminent Educator and My 
sician. 
For complete Faculty and particulars, address 
KinG-RIcHARDSON PuewisuinG Co., Springfield, Mas, 
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RELIEF 
MAPS. 


Systematic Collec- 
en Minereieays 
ieology oolog: 
for schools of ali 
grofes, Lantern 
lides, &c. 
COLLECTIONS, 
Minerals, Rocks and Invertebrate 


School Apparatus ou 


at one-half the usual price. 40 minera 3 in good 
d S li cate, = 2 ng wit : a aa _ 
2.00. ypes of invertebrate for $3.50 ach co’ 
an upp 1es. lection accompanied with text book of 60 pages 
Send for circulars. , 


BEST GOODS. LOWEST PRICES. EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
Inquiries Cheerfully Answered. 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN 


SPLANE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 

















A MATHEMATICAL SOLUTION BOOK, 


B. F. FINKEL, M.S., A. M., 
Member of the American Mathematical Society, 
and Professor of Mathematics and Physics, 
Drury College, Springfield, Mo. 
Editor of the American Mathematical Monthly. 


Large 8 vo., Cloth. 372 Pages. Price, $2.00, 


Rweeewenenennes 


























Teachers of Mathematics, have you a copy of 
this book? If you have net, send $2.00 to the 
publishers amd receive a copy by return mail. 
This book presents the only true method of 
teaching mathematics successfully to students 
in Arithmetic, Algebra, etc. Recommended by 
the leading mathematicians in America. Agents 
wanted in every county in the United States. 
No competition. For circularand information, 
write to Sup'toO.S. KIBLER 

General Manager, Middleburg, Ohio. 

Please mention this “Journal.” 
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W)* want to correspond with Schools and Colleges 


pared, and have unequaled facilities for doing the 


that issue Catalogues. We are specially pre- 


very best Catalogue Work. Send copy of your last 
Catalogue, say how many you want, and we will send 
sample of the kind of work we do, and make you 
a satisfactory price for doing the work. 


PERRIN & SMITH, 


GENERAL PRINTERS, 





; $428 to 425 North Second Street, 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















MN for one 2-cent stamp. 
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20 years of 


‘Columbias 


The culminative result of a score of 
years of masterful experience—Co- 
lumbia bicycles have been tested in the 
crucible of public opinion and have 


Magnificent catalogue, free from Columbia dealers, 


Pope Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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\ never been found wanting—the best <4. 


AN that can be for $100-less price Wy 
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The Futility of the 
Spelling Grind 


BY.DR. J. M. RICE, 


The Forum 


---FOR APRIL.... 


A revelation in the art of the teaching. 

The article which involved two years of labor 
is accompanied by statistical tables represent- 
ing the results of tests made on 33,000 school 
children. 

This is the first practical attempt of an exact 
science of education, It isof exceptional inter- 
est to all parents and teachers who are in favor 
of removing needless burdens from the children. 

THE FORUIS1 PUBLISHING CO. 
NEW YORK. 
For sale on all 
News Stands 


Subscriptions 
$3.00 per year. 





Standard American and English Brands of 


SPENCERIAN 


5 "SCHOOL | School 


am ca] | SNGERIaN) Vertical 


PERRY & CO. 


13% FANE) Falcon 


Samples and prices sent to teachers on application if the 
name of the school is given, 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
450 Broome Street, - New York, N. Y. 





History for Ready Reference 
and Topical Reading, 
IN FIVE IMPERIAL VOLUMES 


| By J.N. LARNED, Ex-Pres. Am. Library As’sn. 
| ka-Giving History on all Topics in the Exact 


Words of the Historians Themselves. 
This work is a New Departure in Book Making, 
as it fills a place hitherto wholly unoccupied. 
It gives History in the very language of its 


| best interpreters, and within easy reach of the 


reader, 

Its system of Ready Reference and Cross Refer- 
ence is new and complete, and shows History in 
its relations as does no other work. 

It also presents History in its Literature, hence 
in its most attractive form, and with its sources 
clearly given. 

Quotations from over five thousand volumes 
make it equivalent, practically, to a library of very 
many volumes, or, as Bishop Vincent says, ‘puts 

’ 


| the history of the world on a single shelf. 


| 
| 
| 


It will answer more questions in History,more 
authoritatively with greater excellence of liter- 
ary expression, and with a greater economy of 


time, than any other work in the world. 
| 


Sent carriage free to responsible subscribers on 
easy payments, 
SOLICITORS EMPLOYED. 


The C. A. Nichols Co., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Send for circular, giving full in- 


|; formation, 
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HAHNEMANN 
MEDICAL GOLLEGE and HOSPITAL, 
OF CHICAGO, ILL, 

The thirty-eighth annual course of lectures 
in this institution will commence September 
14th, 1897. New college building, elevators, 
restaurant, reading rooms and laboratories. 
Everything modern. Experienced teachers, 
Equality in sex. For Lecture Card and An- 
mouncement address J. R. COBB, M.D., 2811 
Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago. 


SCOTTEN’S 


NORMAL and BUSINESS COLLEGE. | 


THE CHEAPEST and BEST. 


Prepares teachers to teach, Gives a thorough 
business course, shorthand and telegraphy. 
for our 46 page catalogue. Address, 


R. M. SCOTTEN, 
Green Ridge Mo 


Established 1877 





Send 





EVERYTHING For SCHOOLS jione potter, 


EXPERIENCED SALESMEN NEEDED. 


ADDRESS US FOR PRICES AND TERMS. 


L. B. McCLEES & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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) 
The Texas Teachers’ Boreas SUMMER ScHoots oF 
HAS HAD LANGUAGES. 
EIGHT YEAR EXPERIENCE. Asbury Park, N. J. Eureka Springs, Ark. 
_Itis the oldest Teachers’ Agency in the State | For circulars, apply to 
For full particulars send two-cent stamp to The Berlitz School of Language, 


SUPT. P. V. PENNYBACKER, 
Palestine, Texas, U.S. A. | 1122 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 





needs first-class teachers. Many 
calls now for September vacancies, 
FREE registration until May 80th, 
Miss ANNA M. THURSTON, MANAGER, 
262 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, IL, 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work jp 
High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsy). 
vania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions 
paying $60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of Music and 
Drawing. For further information, address 

R. L. MYERS, & CO,, Educational Building, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA 








The HAZARD TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 2eisiea 00 


The best Teachers, Superintendents and Boards patronize this Agency and recommend it. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


|732-4 Boston Block. 


’ 


Circulars Free, 


SOUVENIRS! — 


JUST THE THING FOR 
TEACHERS TO GIVE PUPIIS 
AT THE CLOSE OF SCHOOL. 


} 





The Souvenir consists of two fine 
white cards, ivory finish, round corners, 
on one of which is printed in brightest 
gold the name of school, teacher, officers, 
etc, and on the other the names of pu- 
pils, also in gold. The two cards are 
fastened together by a bow of fine silk 
cord. 


Send in your order AT ONCE, 
Writing names VERY PLAINLY to ayoid mistakes. 


We extend the special courtesy to 
teachers not to ask a cent in advance. 
When you have received the Souvenirs 
you send the pay. This is certainly a 
fair offer. Sample free. 


PRICES: 
Thirty Souvenirs for $1.00. 
Two cents for each additional Souvenir. 
Four cents each for less than thirty. 
On orders amounting to $5.00 and over a 
discount of 20 per cent will be given. 


The Bixler Printing Co., 
CANAL DOVER, OHIO. 


Mention this paper. 
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PERRIN & SMITH, PROPRIETORS. 





J.G. REYNOLDS, EpIToR AND MANAGER. 





Terms, per year, in advance ... $1.00 
BED MONON «csr <snenmcasinnces sconnsen 10 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 

This Journal is published every month, and 
Entered at the post-office at St. Louis, 
Mo., and admitted through the mails at 
second-class rates, 

Renew prc mptly after or even before your sub- 
scription expires. This will greatly accom- 
modate us. ; 
Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 


Alvays Send Money by P. 0. Money Orders, Ex- 
press Money Orders or Registered Letters. 














Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
Publishers, 
Second and Vine Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Do not commence talking and 
planning too soon for your closing 
exercises. Much valuable time is 
often wasted that might be put to 
more practical uses than a grand 
show on the closing days. 

The educational forces of Illi- 
nois are still agitating the ques- 
tion of free text-books—a question 
that has long since been thorough- 
ly settled by sufficient experience. 
The new Governor, in his inaugu- 
ral address, gives his hearty ap- 
proval to “the movement for uni- 
formity in text-books to be provid- 
ed. by the State.” It seems that 
the Governor favors setting the 
State’s prisoners to manufacturing 
text-books for the public schools 
of the State. One of our exchanges 
well says: “The prisoners might 
be more successfully employed in 
painting portraits and carving sta- 
tues for the public buildings of 
the State. This would be work for 
which they are just as well fitted, 
and it would bring them into com- 
petition with fewer free laborers.” 
We most earnestly hope that the 
good sense of the Illinois legisla- 
tors will prevent any such legisla- 
tion. 
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The teachers of the South have 
a splendid opportunity this year to 
spend a delightful and profitable 
summer. The Southern Education- 
al Association at Nashville, Tenn., 
and then the Tennessee Centennial 
and following this the meeting of 
the National Educational Associa- 
tion at Milwaukee. This city by 


_the lake will be a delightful meet- 


ing place in July and the many 
noted summer resorts near by will 
be well worthy of a visit. Many 
Southern educators have never vis- 
ited the great pushing, bustling 
cities of the lake region and with 
very low rates, an attractive edu- 
cational program, and congenial 
company this will ‘be an opportun- 
ity that must not be neglected. 


The school should at every point 
of its being and action touch the 
two great, ever present realities— 
man and nature. It ‘should in its 
educational work touch every pu- 
pil in behalf of physical, intellec- 
tual and moral well being. It 
should, for the pupil’s sake, touch 
nature at every accessible point 
and exist and act, as fully and well 


as circumstances will allow, to 
keep the pupils in friendly and 
wholesome touch with nature— 


Education. 
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THE INSTITUTE. 


Another season of Institutes 
will soon be here. These county 
summer schools are becoming a 
recognized part of the system for 
the training of teachers and may 
be made to do more for the gen 
eral uplift of the educational fore 
es of the county than any other 
What they will be 
this year will depend very largely 
upon the plans made by the Coun- 
ty Superintendent, Commissioner 
or Examiner. Great care should 


one agency. 


be exercised in the selection of in- 
structors. As a general thing we 
believe that a practical teacher, 
one who has made a success in his 
or her work, and has been in ac- 
tual contact with the classes, will 
make a better Institute instructor, 
that is give the teachers drill and 
training that will be of more last- 
ing benefit to them and to the 
schools of the county, than will be 
given by the college president, the 
noted lecturer or any one who de- 


pends largely upon the lecture 
method. It is true the latter will 
make excellent addresses, talk 


learnedly about co-ordination, cor- 
relation, apperception, etc., and 
the teachers rather than acknow!l- 
edge that they know little and care 
less for many of these things will 
smile complacently—take it much 
like they do quinine in the South 
—and at the close of the Institute 
have nothing that will really be of 
any benefit either to them or the 
schools. 

By all means arrange for some 
special study of some of the mas- 
terpieces of literature. Many of 
the teachers will be greatly bene- 
fited by a careful study under a 
competent instructor of Longfel- 
low’s “Evangeline,” Whittier’s 
“Snow Bound,” Scott’s “Lady of 
the Lake,” or any other of the 
gems of literature. They will see 
in these things beauties which they 


taste for 
the best in literature will be creat- 
ed, the teacher will go on studying 
the works of the best authors, they 
will teach these things to the chil- 


had not seen before. A 


dren, thus giving them an insight 
into and interest in the very best, 
and in this way improving in a 
short time the literary character of 
the entire county. 

Plans should also ‘be made for 
some real pedagogical work. Have 
a class of small children brought 
in and taught before the Institute. 
Show by actual class drill what 
can be done in the number work 
by the use of the the 


yard-stick, measures, weights, ete. 


foot-rule, 


Of course these things must all be 
carefully prepared and arranged 
for before the meeting of the Insti- 
tute. 

A careful record of attendance 
should be kept and every one held 
to strict account during each and 
Much 
time is often wasted in calling the 
roll. 
very effective ways of keeping the 
record, but 


every session. valuable 


There are several short and 


we think one of the 
very best is what is known as the 
Card method. <A card the 
several dates around the edge is 


with 


given each teacher when he joins 
the Institute. A secretary is then 


appointed who stands at the door 


and as each teacher enters at the 
morning or evening session the 


date on his card is punched out. 
At the close of the Institute the 
cards are collected and will show 
at a glanee the attendance record 
of each teacher. These cards cost 
but a trifle, and the time saved will 
much more than pay for them. 
Teachers, the for 
It will depend largely upon 
your co-operation what it will be 
this year. Will you help make it 


Institute is 
\ ou. 


the best? 


Turn to page 34 and see our 
grand offer. 


WESTERN DRAWING TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION. 


The fourth annual meeting of 


the Western Drawing Teachers 
Association will be held at&t. 


Louis, in the auditorium of the 
new High School, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, April 21, 22 
and 23, 1897. 


ises to be one of the most import: 


This meeting prom. 


ant educational conferences of the 
year; and, like the Indianapolis 
meeting of a year ago, will bring 
together the leading art supervi- 
sors and special teachers of draw. 
ing, and others well known in the 
field of art and general education, 

The will comprise, 
among other subjects, the follow. 


program 


ing topics: 

“Art and Social Life.” 

“Art and Industrial Problems.” 

“Art and Education.” 

“What 
Course of Art 
lic Schools.” 

“How to Beautify School Envir. 
onments,” 


should constitute a 


Education in Pub- 


CtC., Cc. 

The best educational talent has 
been secured to present these top 
Such strong 
and popular speakers as Carrol D. 
Wright, Washington, D. C., D. K. 
Augsburg, Salt Lake City; James 
Frederick Hopkins, Boston; Wil- 


ics to the meeting. 


liam Ordway Partridge, Boston; 
Oscar Lovell Triggs, Chicago; 


James L. Hughes, Toronto; F. B. 
Brownell, St. Louis; Lucy Fitch 
Perkins, Chicago; ©. M. Wood: 
ward, St. Louis, and others will 
appear to discuss the subjects. 
On April 21st, Wednesday at § 
p. m., celebration of the 115th an- 
niversary of Froebel’s birthday. A 
joint meeting of the International 
Kindergarten and _ the 
Western Drawing Teachers’ Asso- 


Union 


ciation. 
The citizens of St. Louis will co- 
operate heartily with the teachers 
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to entertain the visitors, and make 
them feel at home while in St. 
Louis. They have already appoint- 
ed a committee of leading men and 
women to look after all necessary 
jocal arrangements. From advices 
already received, we are justified 
in making the announcement that 
tickets may be purchased on the 
certificate plan, entitling holder to 
return for one-third fare. 
Arrangements have been made 
with hotels for special rates. 
Education is the knowledge of 
how to use the whole of one’s self. 
Men are like knives with many 
blades; they know how to open 
one and only one; all the rest are 
buried in the handle, and they are 
no better than they would have 
been if they had been made with 
one blade. Many men use but one 
or two faculties out of the score 
with which they are endowed. <A 
man is educated when he knows 
how to make a tool of every facul- 
ty—how to open it, how to keep it 
sharp, and how to apply it to all 
practical purposes.—Beecher. 


Go to your class with a sunny 
temper and a cheerful counten- 
ance. These cannot be assured if 
you do not retire early enough for 
anight’s thorough rest of body 
and mind, after an evening devoted 
to some rational relaxation follow- 
ing your day’s exhausting labor.— 
Exchange. 





Those in arrear with their sub- 
scriptions will receive bills with 
this number of the Journal. We 
are approaching the close of the 
school year. We have striven to 
furnish you a better paper each 
month than could be obtained 
elsewhere, and at a very low price, 
and now we ask that the amount 
due be paid during this month if 
possible, We do not want to loose 
a single subscriber and are making 
special premium offers in order to 
get you to renew promptly. If for 
any reason you do not care to re- 
new and want the paper stopped 
please write us to that effect of 
course paying up all arrears. 





AMERICAN PROVINCIALISMS. 


BY ABBY S. MARSH. 


Before the middle of the past 
century, Spain, France, Holland 
and Sweden, as well as England, 
contributed to the population of 
North America. In a few locali- 
ties, the language of these first 
settlers impressed itself strongly 
upon the people; but throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, 
the English tongue has at last pre- 
vailed. Nowhere else on the globe 
is one language spoken over so 
great an extent of country; from 
Puritan New England to sunny 
Florida, from the shores of the At- 
lantic across the rolling ridges of 
the Rocky Mountains to the Pa- 
cific ‘coast, the daily voices of the 
multitude ascend in one common 
speech. Modern civilization has 
bound the extremities of the coun- 
try too closely together to admit of 
varied dialects in the English of 
America, of provincialisms we 
have many; and these so widely di- 
versified that words used in one 
part of the country must be ex- 
plained to those who dwell in an- 
other part. These diversities or 
provincialisms can be traced to 
two causes, namely: the language 
of the people who first settled that 
particular locality and the coun- 
try itself, in the varying objects it 
presents to view. 

According to the authority of 
our latest dictionaries, the idea of 
provincialisms is not of necessity 
connected with incorrectness. Dr. 
Murray thus defines the word: 
“One of the subordinate forms or 
varieties arising from local pecu- 


liarities of vocabulary, pronuncia- 
tion and idiom”; and the Standard 
Dictionary says: “The quality of 
being provincial, any peculiarity 
of thought or speech characteriz- 
ing the natives of a province.” Fol- 
lowing the first of these defini- 
tions, the “shilling” of New Eng- 
land and New York, and the “bit” 
of California both tell of the first 
inhabitants of those places. 

This introduction of words pecu- 
liar to a certain locality is most 
strongly shown in the newly set- 
tled parts of the country. The 
nearly three centuries of its life 
have largely assimilated the Eng- 
lish of the East and the South, the 
negro dialect excepted; for this we 
think is sufficiently distinctive to 
rank asa dialect rather than a pro- 
vincialism. 

The Western coast alone uses 
the soft Spanish words so_ thor- 
oughly as to incorporate them into 
the language. The system of irri- 
gation calls into being zanja and 
zanchero; the farms of the East 
become the ranches of the West; 
corral and cowboy belong to the 
cattle raising districts; and better 
words such as canon, sierra, pueb- 
lo and adobe mark the Spanish- 
American part of the Western 
coast. Rock is a_ provincialism 
throughout the West; as Eastern 
“Why! they call 
stones rocks here.” One might in- 
stance also the phrase, “back 
East” and “down South.” 

West of the Rocky Mountains, 
pack has quite a different meaning 
from the orderly arrangement of 
one’s belongings that it expresses 
on the other side. Lug, too, is a 
provincialism, with about the 
same meaning, in another part of 
the country. 

The provincial New Englander, 
on the other hand, always speaks 
of trading even when but buying 
clothes and paying for them in 
money. Guess and reckon are sup- 


children say: 
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posed to mark respectively the il- 
literate New Englander and the 
inhabitant of the South. Mighty 
is used for very also in the latter 
locality. 

Like, as am adverb, is indigen- 
ous only west of the line of forts 
so sharply contested in the early 
history of our country. One gram- 
matical authority only, do I know 
who defends this use; but it is a 
difficult thing to eradicate from 
the speech of a ebild. 
all 
sides; some accomplished writers 
do use like adverbially—Kingsley 
among the number. 


Western 
However, one must look on 


In studying language and trying 
to throw the small weight of one’s 
influence on the side of its best 
writers and students 
must watch carefully both tongue 
and pen. The purest diction, the 
most fitting expression wherewith 
to clothe our thought must be chos- 
en; and especially must this be 
done in cosmopolitan America, if 
we would have our English, as we 
even now boast it to be, the most 
perfect spoken. 


tendencies, 


If, according to Dr. Murray, pro- 
vineialisms: consist in the local pe- 
culiarities of pronunciation, their 
name is almost legion. Then the 
“r” and “ing” of New England, the 
flat “a” of Pennsylvania, the clip- 
ped words of the Baltimorean and 
the soft, sweet drawl of the South- 
erner are all provincialisms. The 
New Englander gives the broad 
sound to the word aunt, while the 
Pennsylvanian makes it as flat as 
the name of the industrious little 
insect which the Wise Man com- 
mends; and, in the last-named 
State, the same sound is given to 
“a” in terminations, as is given the 
last a in grandpa and grandmama. 
The Story of Colonel Carter of 
Jartersville and many others il- 
lustrate the e’s and g’s which be- 
long to a certain part of Virginia ; 


and Eugene Field shows the pro- 
vincialisms of the West, both in 
prose and verse. 

And last 
“mind,” for “take care” and “come 
back again” for call 


provincial idioms: 
again are 
Southern idioms of different locali- 
ties; their “how’d’y” too is fast be- 
coming one, and so will the expres- 
sions, “all the farther,” and “get 
to go,” so prevalent in the West, 
unless they are rapidly condemned 
and corrected. In a certain part 
of Texas, escorting a young lady 
to church is spoken of as carrying 
her to church; surely it would be 
undesirable to engraft such expres- 
sions upon the general language. 
“You all” is favorite 
phrase with the hospitable of cer- 
tain localities, and the New Eng- 
lander, who 


again a 


uses provincialisms 
and the daily pie, asks: “Shall I 
help you to some pie?” in lieu of, 
“Shall I serve you with some pie?” 

It has been my intention to ex- 
clude from this paper all expres- 
sions which are universally con- 
demned and to write of those only 
which, while they do not offend the 
natives of the which 
they are used, strike harshly upon 


section in 


the ear of the American stranger 
in that locality. 
Vincialisms of 


The English pro- 
England would 
open a still wider subject. 

One must distinguish carefully 
between the proper idioms of the 
American-English and 
The strength 
and ‘beauty of a language lies often 
in its apt idioms; they are one of 
the distinguishing 


language 
provincial idioms. 


marks which 
differentiate the speech of one na- 
tion or country from that of anoth- 
er. The desirable thing for the 
English-speaking American is, not 
to be known by his speech as com- 
ing from any special locality, but 
to cultivate the purest and most 
perfect English, strong and terse 
in its Anglo-Saxon elements, 
graceful and polished in the Nor- 





man-French additions, and exact 
words ep. 
grafted upon the mother tongue by 


and scholarly in the 


the exigencies of land, clime, and 
the inventive genius of the Great 
Republic. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE MENTAL EFFECTS OF 
MYOPIA. 


BY EVELYN SNEAD BARNETT. 


Having incurred all the disad- 
vantages of attempting to obtain 
an education in spite of uncorreet- 
ed nxyopia and astigmatism and 
having a keen 
them, together with a sad realiza- 
tion of what they have cost, I have 
ventured to relate part of my per. 


remembrance of 


sonal experience in the hope that 
progressive teachers may be aided 
in their efforts to give near-sighted 
youth real help towards the fullest 
mental development. 

There is no time in my life that 
I have been able to see distant ob- 
jects unaided. By distant I not 
only mean remote, but objects ten 
—nay even five—feet from me. 
Anything nearer I thought I could 
see distinctly, but since wearing 
glasses I find that I received a 
blurred indication of masses and 
color in which perhaps some un- 
important detail, reason of 
high-light or shape, unduly  im- 
pressed me. 


by 


Not one of my classmates wore 
Though several of us 
were conscious of being near-sight- 


eye-glasses. 


ed, there was a prejudice against 
correcting it artificially. Parents 
and teachers agreed in making a 
most senseless statement—“If you 
put on glasses now you will never 
be able to go without them”; I 


have heard it a hundred times. 
Having the foolishness of child- 


hood I did not think of asking why 
I should wish to go without them. 
I accepted the disposition of the 
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question and it never occurred to 
me that there is no case on record 
where a blind man, restored to 
sight elected to return to blind- 
ness. 


I struggled along managing in 
some way or another to maintain 
a reputation for being “bright.” I 
was ambitious and stood well in 
my classes; on being graduated: I 
received the highest honors for 
which I am paying to this day. 


A thoroughly learned lesson 
meant divers discomforts of which 
headaches were the sharpest and 
commonest. Is there a child on 
earth that will voluntarily take to 
itself a daily headache? Barring 
my defective vision 1 was physi- 
cally strong; full of activity and 
enthusiasm. The myopia was in- 
herited. Steady application, of 
which I was then capable, invar- 
iably produced a distressing pain 
across the front of my head; soon 
connecting this with the prolong- 
ed use of my eyes I avoided the ap- 
plication. 

How did I manage to obtain 
first honors? I will tell you: 

I was possessed—I will not say 
blessed—with a most agile mem- 
ory. I could read over a_ lesson 
once immediately before recitation 
and have it ready. After the reci- 
tation it was gone as quickly as it 
had come; all that remained was 
a perfect mark opposite my name, 
which was all that I, in my fool- 
ishness, desired. I never realized 
that this was a fraud. I suppose 
my teachers were aware of the 
habit for I made no secret of it— 
indeed, was rather proud of the 
feat. 


You will naturally wonder how 
I passed the written examinations 
that closed each year’s course. I 
had to take the headaches then. 
Each day was set apart for a par- 
ticular study. The night preced- 
ing, I retired early, slept soundly 


until four in the morning, awoke, 
lit the gas, took the subject for 
the day from beneath my pillow 
and lying on one side—always the 
same side—I read through the 
book from cover to cover with a 
concentration of attention that ig- 
nored all surroundings. Later, 
when the questions were handed 
me on printed slips I had the an- 
swers at my fingers’ ends. Alge- 
bra and geometry were the great- 
est obstacles in this method of 
passing examinations with honor; 
but as it had required more appli- 
cation to master them in the first 
instance, a review of rules and 
theorems with mind-pictures of the 
diagrams pulled me_ through, 
though not so creditably as in oth- 
er studies. 

The languages you may think 
were impossible, but having a na- 
tural gift for them, they presented 
no difficulties whatever. I read 
the grammar, translations—I did 
not even omit the vocabulary at 
the end of the text books. 

As I have told you I obtained 
honors and graduated with the 
highest of all; though, I must ad- 
mit, my teachers were always sur- 
prised at the discrepancy between 
my examination average and the 
perfect marks I received for reci- 
tations. (The yearly averages were 
obtained from recitation and ex- 
amination averages combined.) 

My honors were expensive. The 
headaches of the examination days 
are passed—a contraction of the 
muscles of my right eye, caused by 
reading with the head always on 
the same side while reclining, re- 
mains with me to this day; but far 
worse than this, is a superficial 
knowledge of a variety of subjects 
that mocks me whenever I try to 
do any real work. 

In spite of a bold ambition J 
was the most sensitive of children. 
Unaccustomed to seeing anything, 
myself formed my world. Every 


event meant something to me per- 
sonally. I became selfish; my 
whole thought was of my own fu- 
ture and my own feeling. Outsid- 
ers had no such superior mind as 
I because I was too blind to see 
any evidence of it. Imagine the 
unhappiness of a child who deem- 
ed herself capable of all sorts of 
great things at the sight of chil- 
dren whom she considered pos- 
sessed of only ordinary abilities, 
surpassing her in everything! I 
thought it the result of favoritism. 
It appeared as if my _ teachers 
wantonly ignored and tried to 
force me in the back ground. Imag- 
inary slights caused tears of rage 
and often plots for revenge. Morti- 
fication when I failed to take first 
place made me ill. I became ab- 
sent-minded, dreamy, picturing all 
the things I could do if the cruelty 
of teachers and guardians would 
have but given my genius full 
scope. Such feelings I now know 
are not uncommon to myopes. No- 
tice and you will find them sensi- 
tive, morbid, selfish and self-cen- 
tered. 


With my original mental endow- 
ments I believe tha: 1 should to- 
day be in a measure famous if I 
had worn glasses as soon as it was 
discovered: that I was near-sight- 
ed. 


In making this statement I re- 
proach no one... Regret it I can not 
fail. Possibly my eyesight if test- 
ed at that time (in the sixties) 
could not have been corrected and 
may have been made worse by the 
spectacles then in vogue. I know 
that even after I was grown, oc- 
ulists advised me not to wear 
glasses, saying that they could not 
be made to meet the requirements 
of my unequal vision. That I, at 
last, found one that successfully 
attempted it, may be owing to the 
advance of science. 

When I was twenty-five years 
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old I put on glasses for the first 
time. Of course I had experiment- 
ed for a second or two with my 
friends’, but I never realized what 
seeing meant until I walked away 
from the oculist’s office one bright 
June morning with a pair of spec- 
tacles made especially for my pe- 
culiar eyes. 

The friends I met and recogniz- 
ed! The shop windows in which I 
gaped—the signs and hand-bills I 
read! When I reached home my 
brain was so tired that I felt as if 
I had been working at some alge- 
braic problem or had been reading 
all five volumes of “Sir Charles 
Grandison” at a sitting. 

That June day—lI think it was 
the ninth—was a day of miracles 
crowned by a night that held the 
most vivid experience of my life. 
For the first time I saw the stars. 
Think of it—at twenty-five years 
of age! Not the hazy yellow spots 
that I was wont to see dotting the 
celestial arch at intervals of sev- 
eral yards, ‘but the bright, clear, 
multitudinous stars! No one had 
ever told me that it was impossible 
to look at a single point in the sky 
without being able to see stars. 
Even if I had been told what words 
can express their distinct, dazzling 
brightness? The vault of heaven 
had also an added height. The 
scene was sublime. I felt like 
kneeling. To this day the stars in 
their limitless dome are the most 
beautiful of all beautiful sights to 
me. 


Since then a new world has 
opened—a new life has shaped it- 
self before me. Many defects had 
become fixed but with the sight of 
Nature and her people my mind 
has broadened. Not as it would 
have done had it been impressed by 
realities as a child but, thank God! 
enough for me to perceive what a 
narrow, conceited fool I had be- 
come and seeing, to despise the 


character and strive to correct it. 
Gradually I am learning my lim- 


itations and the humility that 
comes with the knowledge has 


been a choice though sad lesson. 
While schools exist where defec- 
are trained apart 
from those of normal physical de- 
velopment I have not yet heard of 
separating the near-sighted from 
the normal or the far-sighted pu- 
pils. I fear it has never been fully 
realized what an part 
the 
molding of character or in biasing 


tive children 


important 


myopia plays in retarding 
both physical and mental growth; 
nor have the peculiar characteris- 
tics that it fosters ever to my 
knowledge been ascribed to their 


proper cause. 

If any one will take the trouble 
to observe near-sighted children he 
will find the following symptoms 
present in a greater or less degree: 

Deficient powers of perception. 
The child receives only a blurred 
impression of external objects and 
this at an age when it is of the 
highest importance that the per- 
ceptive faculties should be accur- 
ately cultivated. If the child has 
naturally an active mind this ac- 
tivity is directed inward, not out- 
ward. He studies and magnifies 
his feelings and sensations think- 


treme sensitiveness, self-conscious- 


ing them peculiarly his own. 


ness and, in most cases, selfishness 
is the result. An inability to com- 
prehend the outer world or to sym- 
pathize with its joys and sorrows 
will often be remarked. By reason 
of the impossibility of noting the 
different changes that the several 
emotions produce in the tell-tale 
features the myope is unable to 
see their signs and therefore ques- 
tions their existence. This pro- 
duces a deficient knowledge of hu- 
man nature and a self-conceit that 
no training after adolescence can 
quite correct. 


——_ 


But this is not all. Teachers, as 
a rule, find great difficulty in fix. 
ing the attention of myopic chil. 
dren. Where a speaker can not 
be seen he is only half heard. It 
is impossible for unseeing, near. 
sighted eyes to be fixed closely on 
one point without drowsiness and 
often headache ensuing. Myopes 
never study without feeling sleepy 
and prolonged attention to a speak. 
er or reader will produce a state 
The result 
of this inattention is a superficial. 


bordering on hypnosis. 


ity that is a terrible handicap to 
any earnest work in mature life, 


If the defect in the eyesight js 
one that can ‘be remedied by arti. 
ficial means it is often after much 
mischief is irrevocable. There is 
nothing more heart-sickening than 
the realization that the mind is no 
longer unformed and impression- 
able or that habit has crystallized 
it into ways of thought that can 
never be altered. The struggle to 
overcome inattention, superficial: 
ity, timidity, self-consciousness, 
callousness and sensitiveness is in 
most instances begun so late that 
it may be gravely doubted whether 
it is ever more than partially sue 
cessful. 

Some myopes have been great 
men—have been endowed with su- 
perior minds that have made their 
mark in the world. It can not but 
be asked where such geniuses 
would have found a limit had they 
had the advantages of corrected 
vision or if they had been under 
the guidance of enlightened par: 
ents and teachers during the irre 
sponsible days when they 
prone to fall into unseen pits. 


were 


It is impossible for any person 
not a myope to conceive of the de- 
privations consequent on the afflic- 
tion. The totally blind has, in a 
majority of instances, the gift of a 
most beautifully poetic imagina- 
tion. He is not subjected to un- 
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equal competition for he is trained 
with his kind. 
of dreams and his thoughts roam 


untrammeled by materialities. <A 


He, lives in a land 


myope neither sees nor thinks. 
There is enough of the material 
world to distract but not enough 
to inspire. A fear of unknown ob- 


stacles breeds a timidity anda 
shown in 
Not only 


myopic. 


sluggishness that is 
word, thought and deed. 
the eve but the mind = is 
What glasses are to the eyes the 
teacher should ‘be to this myopic 
mind. It requires double the work, 
treble the patience, but what mat- 
ters that if to a human soul is giv- 
en the light, indispensable to char- 
acter building? 
Louisville, Ky., March, 1897. 


POETRY AND SCIENCE. 

BY ALICE MAY DOUGLAS. 
Notwithstanding the saying that 
it is the learned eye which is the 
most pleased with what it sees, 
poets and scientists have little in 
Too often flees 


common. fancy 


when “stubborn facts” present 


themselves. The Kindergarten is 
making a strenuous effort to keep 
the imaginations of the children 
lively by giving a prominent place 
in their curriculum to fairy tales 
and songs. The other morning a 
little fellow rushed out on to the 
veranda of a summer cottage, 
neighboring the one in which we 
are visiting and began to call out, 
“Good morning, sunshine, good 
morning, sunshine.” And we took 
it for granted that he had been at- 
tending the Kindergarten where 
the little folks are taught to sing 
on gathering, while the shades are 
all drawn up that the sunlight may 
flood the room, “Good morning, 
merry sunshine.” In one Kinder- 
garten this song was once omitted 
and a tiny boy instantly reported, 
“We haven't said hallo to the sun.” 


The “fresh air children,’ com- 
ing often from the slums where 


there is naught to inspire the 
fancy, prove while roaming 


through the country that a vivid 
imagination is the birthright of 
childhood. One little boy while 
listening to the twitter of the rob- 


ins, said softly, “Don’t make a 
noise, Birdie is telling a.story to 


the apple-flowers.” A little girl 
while watching a sunset exclaim- 
ed, “O, mamma, God has opened 
His door and I can see right into 
Heaven.” the 
leaves talking to them and of the 


Others spoke of 


flowers pleading not to be picked, 
her 
first 


and a young lass expressed 
simple idea of vastness at 
sight of the ocean as follows, “I 
never saw enough of anything be- 
fore.” Less poetical are the adult 
country weekers, one of whom in 
speaking of her outing remarked 
that just one pleasure was want- 
ing and that was to stand on the 
sidewalk and see herself ride by 
in the carriage. 

Tennyson—one of the most sen- 
timental of all poets—complained 
that the children of to-day are too 
practical. Once while walking 
with a young nephew, the laureate 
pointed to some ‘fairy rings” and 
fancy concerning 
The child immediately pro- 
tested in surprise and gave his dis- 


wove a pretty 
them. 


tinguished uncle a scientific jex- 
planation of the “rings. 


” 


For all the scientists look at the 
poets as an “idle race,” the bards 
live nearer to the hearts of nature 
than does any other class, and they 
have prophesied many things 
which the savants have turned to 
practical accounts. All the great 
laws that scientists have discov- 
ered have been in operation since 
the universe was created and the 
keen eyes of the poets are often the 
first to‘notice the workings of 
these laws, yet centuries often pass 
before men of science prove that 


what the bards have hinted at is 
indeed a fact. 

It is best for ordinary people to 
incline too strongly neither to the 
poetical nor the scientific side of 
any question, but to the 
“oolden medium.” 


keep 


It is an excellent practice to 


commit short poems to memory, 


and there are several selections, 
which, while being exquisitely 


poetical, are also of a scientific na- 
ture, among them are the follow- 
ing: “The Chambered Nautilus,” 
“The Corals,” by 
Richardson, and Longfellow’s fine 


by Holmes; 


verses on the “Fiftieth Birthday 
of Agassiz.” 
There is neither right nor necessity 


for a teacher to get “rusty.”’ Educa- 
tion, like any other implement, is kept 
bright by use; if it gets “rusty” it is 
like a 
plows, ‘it has been 
weather. 


because, Southern 


left 


farmer's 
out in the 

Any so-called teacher will soon come 
to grief who works—better say plays— 
upon that educa- 
term time and 
laid aside in vacation, like his Sunday 
shoes. 


the supposition his 


tion is to be worn in 


If it were not for perpetrating a pun, 
which they say is against good taste— 
nearly all great punsters declare it so 

we would remark that a teacher’ is 
like a gun in one respect—when he gets 
“rusty” he shoul ‘be fired.—Southern 
School. 


“Don’t teach the children to think.” 
This seems at first 
assertion. 


sight a very 
see. It 
would be as sensible to undertake to 
teach him to digest as to teach him to 
think. Nature will do ‘both for him. 
The teacher’s »work is to place within 
his reach such food for thought as his 
undeveloped mind can comprehend. 
Don’t try to teach him to think. He 
will think without teaching. Better 
teach yourself what to place before 
him, so that the greatest amount of 
good thought may be developed. What 
he wants is strength, not cramming.— 
Canadian Teacher. 


strange Let us 





Little Tommy Titmouse 
Worked for a cycling house, 
And he went to his meals 
On other men’s wheels. 
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Current Events. 














ARBITRATION TREATY. 


The arb‘tration treaty has been fa- 


vorabiy reported ‘to the Senate, with 
amendments 


by the Committee on 


Foreign Relations. We like it better 
without amendments, but shoui!d be 


glad to see it approved with or without 
amendments. The consensus of opi 


ion at Washington is that it will not 


‘be approved. 


IMPORTANT DECISION. 


The 


has just handed down a very import- 


United States Supreme Court 
ant and far-reaching decision in regard 
The 


railroad 


to the Sherman Anti-Trust law. 


court hoids that interstate 


traffic comes under the provisions of 
i2wWw as much as interstate 


that com- 


merce of any other description, and 
that a joint arrangement between dif- 
ferent railway companies to maintain 
transportation 


rates is a combination 


in restraint of trade. Such agreements 
are, therefore, declared to be illegal. 

THE FLOODS. 

While 


floods in the spring along the Mississ- 


we are always to look for 


ippi and its tributaries the very heavy 


rainfall of the past few weeks has 


made the overflow this season one of 


the worst that has ever occurred. In 
Arkansas and Tennessee hundreds of 
miles of farming lands have been in- 
undated, thousands of persons driven 
from their homes, towns and villages 
submerged, and large numbers of live 


stock destroyed. Memphis, which is 
on high ground, is in the center of a 
Ill., 


Paducah, Ky., and vicinity, and points 


vast overflowed region. Cairo, 
in Missouri have also suffered from the 
flood. 


been a desperate one, and at this writ- 


The situation in Arkansas’ has 
ing the crisis along the southern river 
is not yet over, as the Weather Bureau 


predicts that the Mississippi at Helena, 


-Ark., and at sections below 


will con- 


tinue to rise 


The 


numbers of 


for several days. 


brave struggle of large 


men to protect their homes and proper- 
ty against the rising river has been a 


touching one. They have toiled night 


and day, much of the time when the 


rain fell in torrents, to strengthen the 


weakened levees and increase their 


height. It has been a struggle against 


a tremendous force and under most 


disheartening circumstances. 


KINETOSCOPE PICTURES. 


Senator Hoar has introduced a_ bill 
n the United States Senate prohibiting 


the exhibition of kinetoscope pictures 


of prize fights in the Territories and 
the District of Columbia. It also pro- 
hibits the shipment of such pictures 
lh yar] 


hrough the mails or through the chan- 
Illinois is 


bill 


kinetos ‘ope 


neis of interstate commerce, 


also discussing a very 


Strict 


against the exhibition of 


prize fight pictures which we hope will 
become a law at the present session. 
Other States should pass such laws. 


TIDAL POWER. 


“One of the first attempts to make 


practical use of the great energy of the 
tides is now being made on the Pacific 
Coast at 


Santa Cruz. A dynamo cost- 


ing about $20,000 


s now being placed 


in position. It will be worked by a 
head of water raised ‘by the tide, and 
the electric energy thus obtained will 
be employed in lighting the town and 
driving the street cars. That, at any 
rate, is the idea, although whether it 
ean ‘be successfully carried out re- 
mains to be seen. It should be noted 
that, if this plan is successful, the en- 


ergy that will light Santa Cruz and 


propel its cars will ‘be derived, not like 


that which lights other places, from 


the sun, through the _ intermediary 


either of fuel or of water power, but 


from the earth’s rotations; for, though 
the attraction of the sun and moon 
raises the tidal wave, lit is the rotation 
of the earth that gives it its energy.” 


Popular Science News. 
SEED DISTRIBUTION. 


The Congressional! seed distribution 


in Washington is going on. This cov- 








_— ———_ 


ers flower, vegetable and field seeds, 


Last year there were 10,125,000 pack. 


ages of vegetable seeds alone, upon 


which the postage, if paid by individy. 
This 


but this 


als, would have been 874,520.96, 


seems like a darge amount, 
year the quantity is a hundred per cent 
greater, namely, 19,053,839 packets of 
vegetable seed and 1,012,500 packets of 
flower seed and 292,925 quarts of field 
seeds. Of all this, 6,908,000 packets 
of vegetable, 373,501 of flower and 47. 
956 quarts of fietd seed have been fur- 
nished. each 


This year member of 


Congress receives 40,000 packets of 
vegetable seeds, 2,000 of flower seeds 
amd 250 quarts of field seeds. These, 
all wrapped and franked ready for de. 
livery to the mail, make sixteen three 


bushe! bags full. 


THE TENNESSEE CENTENNIAL 
EXPOSITION. 


Not only throughout South, but 
through the whole of our country, ‘he 
the Centennial and 
International Exposition at Nashville, 
the first of May, is looked forward to 


the 


opening of 


great 


with the pleasantest anticipation. Sel 


dom before has such a collection of 


beautiful structures been groupel t- 


gether. The design adopted for the 
Art Building is peculiarly striking and 
appropriate, its exterior being an exact 
reproduction of the In it- 


self the expression of the highest art, 


Parthenon. 


this building is the ideal structure for 
The Commerce Build 
ing corresponds to the Liberal Arts 
World’s Fair and is 
the largest of the Exposition bui!dings 
(591 by 256 feet). 


a height of 175 feet, and provided with 


. a‘? oe ta 
an art gailery. 


Building of the 


Its dome, rising to 


view of the 
Utility and 
beauty are happily combined in_ the 
architecture of the Machinery Build 
ing. The Woman’s Building, modeled 


elevators, will give a fine 


Exposition and of the city. 


somewhat after the “Hermitage,” An 


drew Jackson’s home, will ‘be one of 


the most attractive structures on_ the 


grounds. Among the numerous other 
buildings, each of which seems to be 


oth artistic and well adapted to its 


peculiar purpose, we cannot omit to 


notice the Negro Buiiding, erected for 
the exclusive purpose of accommodat 
ing the variety of exhibits which the 
negroes in show to the 


America ‘will 
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world. This building will attract the 
attention of every thoughtful person, 
and be a source of gratification to all 
who are interested in the progress of 
that The Agricultural Building 
is not only beautiful and admirably 
adapted to display the products of the 
fields, but also to show the possibili- 


race. 


ties of electrical lighting and decora- 
tion. Spanning Lake Watauga, there 
will be a reproduction of the famed 
Rialto of Venice. A small ‘but very im- 
portant structure is the “Children’s 
Building,” the for which 
raised by the children of 
It is the intention of 
to make of it a veritable paradise for 
the little people. The and 
Forestry Buiiding will be especially in- 
teresting on account of its exhibits of 


money was 
‘Tennessee. 


the management 


Minerals 


Tennessee marbles, of which it has 
been said, “The quarries of Tennessee 
could easily supply enough marble to 
pave the Appian way.” 
tion opens the first of 


tinues six months. 


The Exposi- 
May and con- 





PRESIDENT McKINLEY’S CABINET: 


Secretary of State—John Sherman, of 
Ohio. 

Secretary of the Treasury—Lyman J, 
Gage, of Illinois. 

Secretary of War—Russel A. Alger, 
of Michigan. 

Secretary of the Navy—John D. Long, 
of Massachusetts. 

Attorney General—Joseph McKenna, 
of California. 
the 
Biss, of New York. 


Secretary of Interior—Cornelius 
Postmaster General—James A. 

of Maryland. 
Secretary of 


Gary, 
Agriculture—James 
Wilson, of Iowa. 


PROF, DRUMIOND DEAD. 





Prof. Henry Drummond, well known 
throughout the Christian world by his 
Writings on religious subjects, died re- 
cently at the age of forty-six. Prof. 
Drummond was a striking refutation 
of the theory that a nineteenth century 


Scientist is necessarily a skeptic. Per- 
haps Prof. Drummond’s best known 
work is “The Greatest Thing in the 


World.’ His first work that attracced 
much attention was “Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World,” while his last 
one, “The Ascent of Man,” 
Widely read. 


is being 


THE MANITOBA SCHOOL MATTER. 


The 


cepted the proposed settiement of the 


Manitoba Legislature has ac- 
school question. In a 


in the 


recent election 


Province of Quebec a Liberal 
candidate won an unexpectedly large 
majority, in spite of opposition to him 
stirred up in consequence of his refu- 
sal to give a Catholic bishop his pledge 
The conflict 
fanatical 


to oppose the settlement. 
between the 
Catholics supporting 
Laurier has become so bitter that the 
pope has sent to Canada as his legate 
Mer. Merry del Val, to adjust the dif- 
ference between the factions. 


some of eccle- 


siastics and the 


SOUTH ASERICAN REVOLUTIONS. 


A rebellion 


guay. 


has broken out in Uru- 
One of the leaders had headed 
a revolt before, but fled to Brazil, and 
then returned with a large force. In 
Paysandu a sharp engagement took 
place, in which the government troops 
won a decided victory over the rebels. 
Steps have been taken to protect Mon- 
tevideo by preventing the 
from joining their forces. 


insurgents 
In Brazil a 


movement among the fanatics has 
gained ground jin Bahia. They have 


set up monarchical government in pla- 


ees where they have gained control, 
and are encouraged by those that be- 
lieve in the the 


restoration of mon- 


arehy. 


The late Dr. Hammond said that 
some of our larger colleges instructed 
rather than educated. Perhaps the 
thought may be illustrated by the dis- 


tinction 


between “knowledge” and 
“wisdom” as drawn by Cowper: 
“Knowledge and wisdom, far from he- 
ing one, 
Have ofttimes no connection. Know!- 
edge dwel's 
In heads reptete with thoughts of oth- 
er men; 
Wisdom in 
own. 


mind attentive to their 

Knowledge, a rude unprofitable mass, 

The material with 
dom builds, 


mere which wis- 


Till smoothed and squared, and fitted 
to its place, 
whom it seems 


Does but encumber 


to enrich.” 


CAN YOU PRONOUNCE THES? 

Here is a list of words which upper 
class pupils will meet in library books, 
also in the newspapers. Can your pu- 
pils pronounce them correctly? If not, 
write half them on the board at one 
time and drill. No harm will result if 
the meaning of some is not quite clear 
at present to the pupils: 


1 debris 20 debut 

2 address 21 Danish 

3 sine die 22 pumpkin 

4+ vehement 23 camera 

5 recess 24 chimera 

6 Wednesday 25 adamantine 
7 almond 26 viva voce 
S savant 27 competent 
9 sacrifice 28 ultimatum 
10 alias 29 oleomargarine 
11 cabal 30 heroism 

12 exemplary 31 eciat 

3 charivari 32 epaulet 

14 juvenile 383 Darius 

15 melee 34 derisive 

16 rendezvous 3o irrevocable 
17 precedence 36 apprentice 
18 grimace 37 financier 
19 elite 38 


posse comitatus 


—Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


GOD GIVE US MEN. 


God give us men! 
demands 


A time like this 


Strong minds, great hearts, 
and ready hands— 


true faith, 


Men whom the lust of office 
kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot 
buy; 


will not 


Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men 
not lie; 


who have honor; men who will 


Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above 
the fog, 
In public duty and in private thinking. 


—Dr. J. G. Holland. 


The American Splane Co., of Chica- 
go, whose advertisement appears in an- 
other column of this paper, is a first- 
class and reliabie house. They handie 
the very best goods in the market, and 
we take pleasure in recommending 
them to our readers. 
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QUESTIONS. 


ARTTIIMETIA 


1 Upon what and 
or loss reckoned? 
- & To 


the cost or sum invested, 


how is the gain 


What tems in percentage do 
rate per cent, 

of profit or loss, gain or loss, selling 

price correspond ? 

funda 
Loss 

Percentage. 


bought a lot af 


3. Tow do the rutes for the 


mental problems in Profit and 


compare with those of 
4. A produce deater 
potatoes for $300 and = sotd them for 
$264. What per cent. did he lose? 
D A merchant bill of 
ata profit of 25 per cent. The 


$160. What did he 


sold a goods 
goods 
cost him receive 
for them’? 

6. A poultryman kept 
a cost of SL250.) He 


poultry to the 


1,000 hens at 
gs and 


» What 


soll og 
amount of $2,62% 


Was his gain per cent.? 


7. <A tailor bought cloth at $2.15 per 
yard. At what price must he sell it to 
gain 60 ‘per cent.? 

8 A farmer sold a team to which 
he had fed $10.00 worth of grain at an 
advance of $25, and still realized a 
profit of 15 per cent. What did they 
cost? 

GRAMMAR. 


1. When do we use the preposition 
into and when in? 
2. What is an ellipsis? 


3. When should a verb be in the 


singular numiber? 

4. In the sentence “The poets of 
America are famous for their 
rhymes,” parse the word poets. 


5. What is a direct question? 
6. In the sentence ‘The stick splits 


easily,” in what voice is the verb 
splits? 

7. Define a simple element. 

8. What is a paragraph? 

9. In the sentence “There were 
three of us,” how is the word there 


used? 
10. Correct and give reason: “He 
does not want for anything.” 





GBHROGRAPHY. 
1. Why are there no powerful na- 
tions within the torrid zone? 


2. lor what is the city of Quebec 
ol? 
When did civilization in) Europe 
vin 
| \bout how mueh of the surface 
of South America is comprised in’ its 
plains’? 
Dh What protects the city of New 
(wleans from the overflow of the Mis 
ssippl? 
6. Mbout what is the population of 
Greater New York? 
7 What are the dimensions of the 
Suez Canal? 
& Where is the Isle of Man and 
what is its size? 
% Which of the United States pro 


duces the most sugar? 


10. Whe 


verer are 


remains of what great dis 


supposed io be buried nN 


eof the cathedrals of PHavana? 


—_— 


LINWDPORY, 


1 What was the result of the battle 
Camden? 
Who were some of the partisan 


iders in the South that kept the 


mintry in continual terror? 


Hhow auch Continental money 


had Deen issued by Congress and how 
much did it depreciate? 
1. About 


ceive for 


how much did Arnoid re 


betraying his country? 


Ht) How did General Greene escape 
Cornwallis in his 
6 At Guilford 


Victorious ? 


retreat, 


Court House who 
were 
7 What characterized Arnold's ex- 
pedition into Virginia? 
8 Who furnished the 
enabled Washington — to 


irry out the 


that 
successfully 
York- 


IOneS 


expedition against 
own ? 
% How 


men surrendered at 


Americans? 


many 
this time to the 

10. What 
ture of 


was the effect of the cap- 


Yorktown and the 


by Cornwallis? 


surrender 


OIVIL, GOVERNMENT. 
1. What institution of 
our system of govermnent? 
A what nation did 
government come? 


is the oldest 


Nrom this sys- 


tem of 


3. What is the most important di- 
vision of each State in the New En- 
Pngland States called? In the South- 


ern and extreme Western States? In 


Middle States? 
4. What is a corporation? 


the Western and 


5. For what are public corporations 
founded? 


—$———. 

6. How often are town — officers 
eleoted ? 

7. What name is given to the chief 
officer or officers of a town’? 

S. Name the other principal — towy 


officers. 

9, What is the 
town clerk ? 

10. What are the 


SeSSODS £ 


chief duty Of — the 


chief duties of ag. 


PILYSIOLOGY. 
1 At what 


the processes of waste and 


two periods of 


life are 
repair not 


exactly balanced ? 
2. THlow does sleep affect the cirey 
lation, respimition and temperature of 


the browky 4 
3% Which is 
killed 


has been kept 


more tender, the mea 


of freshly inimatks or that whi 
a certain length of time’ 
$, What is the office of the gall 
blacker’? 
>. Tlow 


the ‘brain of 


does the relative weight of 


nah, as compared wit) 


the weight of his body, compare with 
that of inferior animads ? 

G. Tlow many parts has the act of 
breathing’? 

7. Why is rapid eating injurious? 


&. To what is man’s power of speech 
that of apes largely due? 
9 What are the cilia’? 


aver 


10. What is trichina spiralis? 
METHODS AND SCHLOOL ECOX- 
OMY. 
1. Why is it most convenient t 
have light come from the left side? 


2. What 
Views ? 

3. Why 
here closely to the 


should ‘be the object of re 


should not teacher ad- 


in read: 


the 
text-book 
ing’? 

4. What is the effect of too 
explanation by the t 

5 What 
teaching reading? 

6. What objections are there to pl 
pils printing names on their slates? 

7. Would interrupt a pupil 
while reading to correct an error? 

8. How pupils be 
taught to mind the pauses? 

9. What most important par 
of a common school education? 

10. Why 
higher 


mucl 
eacher? 


is the phonic method of 


you 
should young 
is the 


shoukl not classes in the 


as frequent les 
sous as those in the lower? 


readers have 


ANSWERS, 


ARITHMETIC. 


1. The gain or loss ts reckoned at! 





—_ 
certa 
sum 


pase. 
Joss 

the ] 
more 


cost. 


1 
den 
beft 
and 





— 


Meeps 


eh ef 


Lown 


f the 


of as. 


fe are 
air not 


ure of 





pus? 


specel 


CON- 


nt to 
de? 


of re 


er ad: 
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to pr 
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eertain rate per cent. on the cost or 


sum invested. 
9, ‘he 
The 


cost or sum invested is the 


rate per cent, of 
The 


the percentage. The selling price when 


base. profit or 


loss is rate, gain or loss is 
more than the cost is the difference. 

8. The rates are the same, 

$, $300-$264--$36 loss; 36--$300 =12 
per cent. losis, 
mn. $160%.25-—-$40 gains $1601$40-—-$200 
the seliing price. 

6, $2625-—$1250-—-$1375 
100 per cent, 

7. $2.15x.60—$1.29 
=$3.44 


8, $25—$10 


gain; $1375-: 
$1250 


gain; $2.154$1.29 


$15 gain; $15--.15--$100 
cost 
GRAMMAR. 
1. Into should be used after verbs 


denoting entrance, In should be used 


before the names of countries, cities 
and towns. 

2. An ellipsis is the omission of one 
or more words of a sentence, 

3. When its subject 
conveys the idea of unity. 
4. The 


mon, third person, plural mumber, com- 


is singular or 


word poets is a noun, ¢om- 


mon gender, nominative case and sub- 
ject of the verb “are famous,” 


5. A direct question is one which 
can be answered by yes or no. 
6. It is in the active voice with a 


passive signification, 

7. A simple etement is one which is 
not restricted by a modifier. 

8 A paragraph is a series of senten- 
ces on the same branch of a subject. 

9 dt is used as an expletive to in- 
troduce a sentence. 

10. “Ile does not want anything.” A 
preposition should never be placed be 
tween a vetb and its object. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
1. Because food and shelter are ob- 


tained with but little exertion and the 


great heat prevents advancement in 
any direction. 
» 


2. Quebee is the oldest city in the 


dominion. The heights are strongly 


fortified, being the strongest fortress in 
the world except Gibraltar. 
It was introduced by 
Egyptians and Phoenicians. 

4. About one-half. 

5. Levees from fifteen to fifty feet 
wide 


3. In Greece. 


extending two hundred miles 











wbove and fifty miles below the city. 

6. About three millions. 

7. The Suez Canal is one hundred 
niles long, twenty-four feet deep amd 
seventy-two feet in width. 

8. The Isle of Man is situated north 
the Sea 


thirty-three and one-fourth miles long, 


of the center of irish and is 


twelve and one-half miles ‘wide and 


contains about one hundred eighty 


thousand acres, 
9. Louisiana, 
10. Christopher Columbus. 


HISTORY. 


1. The militia and continental 


lars were defeated and the 


seattered that it could not be collected, 
2. Marion, Sumter, Pickens and Lee. 
At one time $40 in 


G8. $200,000,000. 
bills was worth but $1 in specie. 
4. About thirty thousand dollars, 


Dh. Rain caused the river Catawba to 


rise so that Cornwallis could not cross 


and lost time by being 


Inarch up stream to effect a crossing. 
6. Cormwallis lost heavil 


treated, 


7. He conducted the war with great 
brutality, burning private as well as 


public property. 


&. Robert Morris issued his 


for this expedition. 
% About seven thousand men, 


10. Both parties ‘felt that 


render naturaiiy ended the war and ail 


hope of subduing America was 


abandoned ‘by the people of Engiand. 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. The town or township. 


2. Our remote ancestors, the ancient 


Germans. 
The 


3. The town. county. 


equally divided ‘between the town and 


county. 


4. A corporation is an association of 
persons, authorized by law to transact 


business as a singie individual. 


5. ‘Public corporations are 


towns, cities and villages. 


6. Town officers are for the most 
part elected annually. 
7. Selectmen, trustees of township, 


town council or supervisor, depending 
on the section of the country in which 


they preside. 


8. Town clerk, town treasurer, con- 


regu- 
army so 


obliged to 


y and re- 


The Continentais also retired. 


own 
notes for $1,400,000 to furnish supplies 


this sur- 


how 


The 


powers of local govermnent are about 


created 
for governmental purposes as counties, 





stables, overseers of highways, over- 


seers of the poor, assessors and collee- 
tors of taxes. 

9 The town clerk keeps a record of 
all the which includes 


town business 


‘town meetings, the proceedings of the 


chief officers, births, deaths, marriages, 
transfers of property, ete. 

the value of 
their 


10. Assessors estimate 


taxable property within respec- 


tive sections. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


1. In early life the process of build- 
ing up is ‘more active and in old age 
the wasting process is more active. 

2. During sleep the rapidity of the 
circulation and respiration diminishes, 
and the temperature of the body falls 


one or two degrees. 


3. Meat that has been kept a suffi- 
cient length of time. 
4. The gall-bladder is a receptacle 


for the storage of the ‘bile during the 
intervals between digestion. 

5. It exeeeds them in some though 
not ‘in all instances, 

6. ‘Two, inspiration and expiration. 

7. The food is not properly masticat- 
ed and mixed with ‘the saliva, but is 
impenfectiy broken up and washed 
down ‘with other beverages that can- 
not take its place. 

8. It is due to ‘man’s intellectual de- 
velopment than any structural 
difference between them. 

9. The cilia are the cells on the outer 
surface of the air passages, that serve 
to catch and carry ‘back small particles 
of dust that ‘we may breathe. 

10. It animal parasite 
that infests the muscles of animals, es- 
pecially pigs. 


more 


is a minute 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECON- 


OMY. 

1. To prevent the shadow of the 
hand interfering ‘with writing and 
drawing. 

2. To test results we study and to 


more thoroughly fix in mind import- 
ant facts 

3. The teacher cannot gain the at- 
tention of his pupils as well. 

4. Want of self-reliance and a fail- 
ure to develop the powers of thought 
and investigation. 

5. A method by which the sounds of 
the letters are tamght first, and their 
common names afterward. 

6. It is said to spoil their handwrit- 
ing. - 

7. No; it interferes with expression. 
The correction should ‘tbe made at the 
end of the paragraph. 
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He prayeth well, who loveth well, 
Both man, and bird, and beast. 


He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 


He made and loveth all. 
—Coleridge. 


Learn from the birds what food the 


thickets yield.—Pope. 


In this sweet, 
spring, 


tranquil 


While the low sun declines in the 


clear West, 
I sit and hear the blithe song-sparrow 
sing 
His strain of rapture not to be sup- 
pressed. 
—Celia Thaxter. 


Every bird that is winging 

The ether, is singing 

A song of thanksgiving!— 

O rapture of living! 

For with life has come sweetness, 

Triumphant completeness! 
Aurora, the queen of the morning, has 

come! 

—Julia Anna Wolcott. 


And show me your nest with the 
young ones in it; 
I will not steal them away; 
I am old! you may trust me: linnet, 


linnet,— 
I am seven times one today. 
—Jean Ingelow. 


In the spring a fuller crimson comes 
upon the robin’s breast; 
In the spring the wanton lapwing gets 
himself another crest. 
—Tennyson. 


Bird of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and cumberiess, 
Sweet be thy matin o’er mooriand and 
lea! 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place— 
Oh, to abide in the desert with thee! 
Wild is thy lay, and loud, 
Far in the downy cloud; 


FOR BIRD DAY.*= 


afternoon of 









THE HAPPY 


BIRDS. 


ove gives it love 
birth. 


Where, on thy dewy wing 


energy gave it 


Where art thou journeying? 
Thy lay is in heaven 
earth. 


-thy love is on 


—James Hogg. 


What thou art we know not; 
What 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 


is most like thee? 


Drops so bright to see. 
As from. thy presence showers a rain 
of melody. 


Teach us, sprite or bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine; 
I have never heard, 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so 
divine. 
-P. B. Shelley. 
Still dear to each bosom 
shall ‘be; 
His voice, like the thrillings of hope, 
is a treasure; 


the bluebird 


For, through bDleakest storms if a calm 
he ‘but see, 
He comes to remind us of sunshine 
and pleasure! 
—Alexander Wilson. 
Sweet, artless songster! thou my mind 
doth raise 
To airs of spheres—yes, and to angels’ 
lays. 
Drummond. 
Hark, how sweet the thrushes sing! 
Hark, how clear the robins eall! 
Chorus of the happy spring, 
Summer’s madrigal! 
—Celia Thaxter. 


Sweet bird! thy bower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear; 


——> 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year! 


John Logan, 


=, Little bird, little bird, 


As you sing upon your. bough, 
A hundred hearis are happier 
4 That you are singing now; 
Though the sun. is shining brightly, 
Or is hiding in a cloud, 
You give the world your sweetest 
songs, 
And sing them brave and loud. 
Julia Anna Wolcott, 


croft, 
And gathering swallows twitter in the 
skies. 


John Keats. 


Sing, little bird, oh sing! 
How sweet thy voice and clear! 
How fine the airy measures ring, 
The sad cold wortd to cheer. 
Celia Thaxter, 


Nothing is fair or good alone, 
I thought the 
heaven, 
Singing at dawn on the alder bough; 
I brought him home, in his 
even; 


sparrow’s note from 


nest, at 


He sings the song, but it cheers not 


now, 
For I did not bring home the river and 
sky; 
He sang to:my ear,—they sang to my 
eye. 
R. W. Emerson, 
“Whicker, whicker!’ peckerwood 


Chatters, and is understood 
By his flame-crest mate to say: 
“Whicker, whicker! come this way, 
For I hear the ravens mock, 
And the corn is in the shock.” 

L. R. Hamberling. 


“High in the bright blue sky, 
Through sun and cloud I fly. 
Nor fear to fall. 

Who taught me how to sing 
Will strengthen my smalf wing; 
He cares for all, for all,— 

He cares for all.” 


Julia Wolcott. 


Anna 
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THE BALTIMORE ORIOLE. 





BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 


Probably no American bird is more 
generally known nor more wniversally 
admired than the Baltimore oriole, and 
it is pleasing to note that despite its 
gay plumage (an attribute fatal to so 
many of the feathered tribe), it is in- 
creasing or at least holding its own in 
numbers where so many other species 
are decreasing. This is doubtless due 
melodious note and 
cheery Manner, which could scarce fail 
to win friends; in part to its recogniz- 
ed efficiency in the insect 
hordes at bay; for though it does occa- 


in part to its 


keeping 


sionaily feast wpon the orchard buds, 
itisan Mvaluable friend to both farm- 
er and fruit-grower. 


Its gay plumage or peculiar nest 
have suggested various names by 


which it is popularly known, as “Gold- 
en Robin,” ‘Fire-bird,’ “Hanging- 
bird” and “Hang-nest;” while its ap- 
preciation of garden delicacies has giv- 
en to it in some localities the prosaic 
name, “Pea-bird.” The first and per- 
haps the most common of the above is 
misleading; for the oriole is not a robin 
at all, but a member of the blackbird 
family. ‘The title Baltimore has no ref- 
erence to the ‘““Monumental City,” but 
was given \by his followers, who notic- 
ed the resemblance in the colors of this 
bird (common on. the new estates) to 
the yellow and black livery of Lord 
Baltimore. 

The evolution of the nest, which is 
truly pensile, drew forth the following 
lines from the poet Lowell: 

Hush! ’Tis he! 
My oriole, my glance of summer fire, 
Is come at last, and, ever on the watch, 
Twitches the pack-thread I had tightly 
wound 
About the bough to 
keeping,— 
Twitches and scouts by turns, blessing 
his luck; 
Yet fearing one who laid it in his way, 
Nor, more than wiser we in our affairs, 
Divines the providence that hides and 
helips. 

Nuttall describes the structure as “a 
pendulous, cylindrical pouch usually 
suspended from near the extenmities 
of the high, drooping branches of trees 
such as the elm, the pear or apple tree, 
wild cherry, weeping willow, tulip tree 
or buttonwood.” Sometimes the wind 
Plays sad havoc, and what should be 
but a soft lutlaby, becomes to the bird- 


help his house- 





lings a frightful plunge and a fatal 
sleep. These accidents, however, are 
not very common with well-made 
nests; but some birds, possibly young 
and inexperienced, construct only frail 
fastenings. 

“The materials,” writes Charles Ben- 
dire in his “Life Histories of North 
American Birds,” ‘consists principally 
of decaying fibers, such as those of the 
Indian hemp, the silk of milkweed, 
nettles, and, when located near -hu- 
man habitations, of horsehair, bits of 
twine, yarn, strips of grapevine ‘bark, 
ete. With materials a_ strong 
purse or pouch-shaped nest is woven 
and firmly attached to one or more 
forked twigs by the slightly contracted 
rim, and it is usually placed in such a 
position that the well 
shaded by leafy twigs above. All sorts 
of material are used in lining the bot- 
tom and sides of the nest—cotton, wool, 
tow, rags, cattle hair, fur, fine strips of 


such 


entrance’ is 


bark, tree moss, fine grass, and pant 
down. They readily avail themselves 


of any suitable materials, such as 
yarn, which may be thrown out to 
them, but prefer plain to guady color- 
ed stuffs.” 

They often return to the same nest- 
ing place for several seasons in succes- 
sion, are very devoted to each other, 
and Capt. Bendire thinks remain mat- 
ed for life. 

For several summers a pair have 
made their home in a cherry tree over- 
hanging a porch in the home of the 
writer. The first summer all went 
well until the weather became warm 
enough to lure the inmates of the house 


to spending their afternoons on the 
porch. This Madame Oriole evidently 


regarded as an intrusion; and proceed- 
ed to defend her premises by means of 
the most vociferous seolding of which 
bird language is capable. This was 
kept up almost constantly during the 
first afternoon; the next day it was re- 
peated with less persistence, and, fin- 
ally, in a few days she gave up quiet- 
ly,—either discouraged at the result of 
her lingual attacks or satisfied that we 
meant no harm. 


Tom, Tom, the piper’s son, 

Stole a wheel, and away he run, 

But a copper fleet 

Young Tom could beat, 

And they locked him up in Harrison 


street. 





A LABORATORY TRAGEDY. 
BY ARTHUR J. BURDICK. 
A chemist in the days of old 
Sought earnestly to find 
Some way of turning into Au 
Whate’er he had a mind. 


With O, and H, 
With Fe, Su, and Pb, 

He tried and tried, and tried again 
Most faithfully, ’tis said. 


He tried Zn, Cu, I, 
Ni and Co too, 
He could not make 

bine; 
He knew not what to do. 


the things com- 


At last he chanced to mix, one day, C 
and H 
With 0. But people say 
He'll not do so again. 


For when the smoke had cleared away 
He could be found nowhere; 

And on that sad, disastrous day, 
He vanished in thin O N4. 


ACCOFIPLISHMENT. 
BY F. C. RIEHL. 
Of life the best that man achieves, 
And most persuasive of content, 
Is his who on his work receives 
The verdict of accomplishment. 


The ripest fruits ambition bears, 


Where life’s rewards are lost and 
won, 
Are gained when cherished fame de- 


clares, 
Approving: “It was nobly done.” 





THE BOYS’ DEFINITIONS. 


Some school boys were asked to de- 
fine certain words and to _ illustrate 
their meaning. 

Here are a few: 

Frantic means ‘wild. 
frantic flowers. 


I picked some 


Athletic, strong. The vinegar was too 
athletic to use. 

Tandem, one ‘behind another. 
boys sit tandem at school. 

Then some single words were ,.fun- 
nily explained ‘by this same class of 
boys: 

Dust is mud with the wet squeezed 
out; fins are fishes’ wings; circumfer- 
ence is distance around the middle of 
the outside. 


The 
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A LESSON ON DIGESTION. 


In beginning the study of 
make sure that the pupils understand 
exactly what they are expected to get 
from their text-book study. The fol- 
lowing topics should receive special at 
tention, and must be thoroughly under- 
stood before the class can comprehend 
and 
stances containing narcotic poisons can 
interfere with digestion and its organs. 
They may be put on the board as ques 


digestion 


how alcoholic drinks other sub- 


tions for all to look up white preparing 
their lessons: 


I. The process of digestion. 


(a.) Name the different organs em- 
ployed in digestion. 

(b.) Describe the different struc 
ture of these organs and show 
why it is not the same in all 
cases. 

(c.) Name the different fluids se- 


creted and the kinds of food 
digested by each. 


Il. Hygiene of digestion. 


(a.) When and how often should 
food be taken? 

(b.) What should determine the 
kinds of foods taken: 

(c.) In what ways may digestion 


be injured? 

On the day before the recitation, 
when giving out the lesson on the ef 
fects of alcohol and tobacco upon di 
‘gestion, we suggest that the questions 
placed just above the following quota 
tions be put upon the board and _ the 
pupils be requested to search their text- 
books for the answers. 

Ask all to comé to class next day pre 
pared to answer each of these 
tions as fully as possible. 

THE RECITATION. 

When all possible information which 
has been collected in this way has been 
given by the different members of the 
class, review each question carefully, 
and as each is taken up hand this copy 
of the Journal to some pupil, asking 
him at the same time to put or the 
board both question and its answering 
quotation to be copied into the 
books of all. 


ques 


note- 





EFRECTS OF ALCOHOL ON DI- 
GESTION. 

1. How do aleoholic drinks affect the 

structure of the stomach? 

the di- 

t action of alcoholic drinks the stom- 


When constantly irritated by 
rer 
ach gradually undergoes lasting strue- 
di- 
lated and congested, its connective tis- 


tural changes. Its vessels remain 
sue becomes excessive, its power of se- 
creting gastrie juice diminishes, and its 
mucous secretions abnormally abund- 
ant.—H. Newell Martin, M. D., F. R.S., 
Professor Biology Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

2. Pepsin is the active principle of 
fluids in the stomach; 
how do drinks containing alcohol affect 
pepsin? 


the digestive 


Chemical experiments have demon- 
strated that the action of alcohol on the 
digestive fluids is to destroy its active 
principle, the pepsin, thus confirming 
the observations of physiologists that 
ts use gives rise to the most serious 
disorders of the stomach and the most 
malignant entire 


aberrations of the 


economy.—Professor FE. (¢ 
New York. 

rhe 
the habitual use of aleohol and the ac- 


‘. Youmans, of 


structural changes induced by 
on of this agent on the 
the 
that those who are habitual 


pepsin, ser- 


iously 


y impair digestive power. 
Hence it is, 


suffer 
Robert 


consumers of alcoholic fluids 
from disorders of 
Bartholow, M. D. 

3S. What is the effect of 


drinks upon the gastric juice? 


digestion. 
alcoholic 
Alcohol in any appreciable quantity 


the 
gastric fluid so as to interfere with the 


diminishes the solvent power of 


process of digestion instead of 


W. B. Carpenter, M. D. 


aiding 


If much aicohol is the 


system the gastric juice is so changed 


taken into 


by its direct action that digestion is ar- 
rested. An unnatural condition of the 


nerves and vessels of the whole tissue 


f the membrane is induced. 
tav Bunge, Professor of 


Dr. Gus- 
Physiological 
Chemistry, University of Basle, Swit- 
zerland. 

4. What is the effect of alcoholic liq- 
uors on starchy foods? 

Digestion of starchy foods begins in 
the mouth. “Alcohol in any form re- 
tards digestion of starch in a marked 
degree.”—Prof. Duggan, Hop- 
kins University. 


Johns 


5. Does alcohol help pancreatic di- 
gestion of starchy foods and fats? 


The effect of alcohol upon pancreatic 


For Brain Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best Rem- 
edy for relieving Mental and Ner. 
vous Exhaustion; and where the 
system has become debilitated by 
disease, it acts as a general tonic 
and vitalizer, affording sustenance 
to both brain and body. 


Dr. BE. CORNELL ESTEN, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘‘I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory re 
sults in dyspepsia and general de- 
rangement of the cerebral and ner- 
vous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.’’ 

Descriptive phamplet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 

For sale by all Druggists. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





digestion is found to be more injurious 


than upon gastric digestion. One ta- 


biespoonful of whisky reduced diges- 
tive activity more than seventy-five per 
cent.—Drs. Chittenden and Mendel, 
Yale University. 

6. How does alcohol affect the liver? 
- Alcohol used as a beverage acts asa 
cause of fatty degeneration, not omy 
because it is a carbohydrate and hence 
is easily transformed into fat, but be 
cause alcohol interferes with nutrition 
and other functions of the cell tissues 
to produce fatty ills, as seen in the top- 
er’s cauliflower-excrescenced nose, iD 
fatty, cirrhosed and fibroid livers, to 
name no more.—Prof. Ephraim Cutter, 
A. M., M. D., LL. D., New York City. 

Cirrhosis of the liver is not so infre 
quent in little children as you may sup 
pose. 


We generaily find cirrhosis is 


due to aleohol. Cirrhosis of the liver is 
commonly spoken of as’ gin-drinker’s 
And it has been established that 
a number of cases children 
were due to alcoholism.—Jacobi, Clini- 
cal Lectures on Pediatrics. 

7. What is the general effect of al- 
cohol upon all digestion? 


liver. 
even in 
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ee 
J support the statement of the late 
pr. Cheyne that nothing more effec- 


ively hinders digestion than alcohol. 
[hold that those who abstain from al- 
obol have the best digestion, and that 
yore cases of flatulency, of acidity, and 
body 
joduced by alcohol than by any other 
; Sir B. W. Richardson, A. 
y., M. D., LL. D., F. R. S., London. 

§ Does moderate drinking hurt di- 


oppression of mind and are 


ingle cause. 


gestion ? 

The moderate use of strong drink is 
ways unhealthy, even when the body 
gina healthy condition. It does not do 
wy good to the digestion, but even in- 
erferes with that 
jrink can only temporarily increase the 


process, for strong 


feeling of hunger but not in favor of di- 
gestion; after which reaction 


must follow and evils which are usual- 


strong 


ly attributed to other causes, often re- 
sult from its habitual use with moder- 
ate drinkers.—Testimony of Six Hun- 
dred Physicians of the Necherlands. 

§. Do very small doses of alcohol in- 
terfere with digestion? 

Sosmall a quantity of sherry wine as 
with a full 
meal amounting to not less than three 
pints—the full capacity of the ordinary 
somach— diminished 
iy in seven cases out of eight. 


one tablespoonful taken 


activ- 
Lager 


beer in so smail a quantity as three ta- 


digestive 


blespoonfuls at a meal was found to re- 


ard digestion to a very marked de- 
gree, 

One tablespoonful of ale at a meal 
produced a distinet diminution in di- 
gestive activity.—Drs. Chittenden and 
Mendel. 

Does tobacco impair digestion? 


like 
whether in powder or juice or 


A poisonous substance tobacco, 

vapor, 
cannot be brought frequently into con- 
tact with an absorbing surface like the 
mucous membrance (the lining of the 
mouth and stomach) without in) many 
cases producing disorder of the system. 
—Dr. Taylor. 

Tobacco impairs digestion, poisons 
the blood, causes the limbs to tremble, 
aud otherwise disorders the 
Dr. Mussey. 

There is no doubt that tobacco  pre- 
disposes to neuralgia, vertigo, indiges- 
tion, and other affections of the ner- 
vous, circulatory and digestive organs. 
-W. H. Hammond, M. D., Surgeon 
General, U. S. A., (retired list, 

School Physiology Journal. 


heart.— 





This was the tempting notice lately 
exhibited in the window of a dealer in 
cheap shirts: “They won't last long at 
this price!” 


HISTORY REVIi:W. 


Tell who the 


what they were noted, and wiih 


following 


for 
what 


were, 


events they were connected: 


Amerigo. 
Abercrombie. 
Andros. 
Bacon. 
Balboa. 
Baltimore. 
Braddock. 
Bradford. 
Cabot. 
Cabrilio. 
Calvert. 
Canonicus. 
Cartier. 
Carver. 
Champiain. 
Clayborne. 
Cortes. 
Coronado. 
Davenport. 
DeGama. 
De Leon. 
De Soto. 
Dieskau. 
Drake. 
Eaton. 
[liot. 
Franklin, 
{rilbert. 
lrorges. 
FZosnold. 
Harvard. 


Tell where 


the 


Hudson. 


Joliet. 


Ixidd. 

La Salle. 
Locke. 
Mason. 
Marquette. 
Magellan. 
Marco Polo. 
Massasoit 
May. 
Montezuma. 
Montgomery. 
Narvaez. 
Oglethorpe. 
Penn, 
Philip. 

Pitt. 
Pocahontas. 
Pontiac. 
Powhatan. 
Raleigh. 
Robinson. 
Rolfe. 
Samoset. 
Sinith. 
Stuyvesant. 
White. 
Williams. 
Winthrop. 
Wolfe. 

and 


following are 


with what events they are connected: 


Acadia. 
Albany. 
Boston. 
Carolina. 
California. 
Cambridge . 
Cape Cod. 
Charleston. 
Deerfield. 
Detroit. 
Duquesne. 
Dover. 

Delft Haven. 
Elizabethtown. 


Fort Wm. Henry. 


Germantown. 
Great Meadows. 
Hartford. 
Haverhill. 
Jamestown. 
IKxennebec River. 
Louisburg. 
Leyden. 


Mississippi River. 


New Albion. 
New Haven. 
New Amsterdam. 
Monongahela River 
Oswego. 

Fort Pitt. 
Plymouth. 
Palos. 
Portsmouth. 
Port Royal. 
Princeton. 
Providence. 
Quebec. 
Roanoke. 

St. Augustine. 
St. Mary’s. 
Salem. 

Santa Fe. 
Savannah. 
Schenectady. 
Saybrook. 
‘Ticonderoga. 
Vineland. 
Wilmington. 


REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD. 


Tell who the following were, with 
what events connected and for what 
they were noted: 

J. Adams. Marion. 

§. Adams. Madison. 
Allen. Mercer. 
Andre. Montgomery. 
Arnold. Morgan. 
Baum. Morris. 
Barton. Moultrie. 
Burgoyne. Otis. 
Clinton. Oliver. 


Clark. 
Cornwallis. 
Conway. 
De Estang. 
De Kalb. 
De Grasse. 
Franklin. 
Gage. 
Gates. 
Greene. 
Hale. 
Hamilton. 
Henry. 
Herkimer. 
Howe. 
Hayne. 
Hancock. 
Jasper. 
Jay. 
Jefferson. 
Jones. 
Kosciusko. 
Iknox. 
Lafayette. 
Ledyard. 
Lee. 

R. H. Lee. 
Lincoln. 
Livingston. 
McCrea. 


Paulding. 
Percy. 
Pickens. 
Piteairn. 
Pitt. 
Prescott. 
Pulaski. 
Putnam. 
Pearson. 
Randolph. 
Rawdon. 
Rochambeau. 
St. Clair. 
St. Leger. 
Schuyler. 
Sherman. 
Stark. 
Steuben. 
Sumpter. 
Sullivan. 
Shay. 
Tallmadge. 
Trumbull. 
Tarleton. 
Van Wert. 
Wayne. 
Ward. 
Warren. 
Warner. 
Williams. 


Tel! where the following are located, 


and with what events they are con- 
nected: 

Annapolis. Lancaster. 
Augusta. Monmouth. 
Baltimore. Morristown. 
Bennington. Montreal. 


Bemis Heights. 
Boston. 

Breed’s Hill. 
Brooklyn. 
Brandywine. 
Cambridge. 
Camden. 

Chad’s Ford. 
Charleston. 
Cherry Valey. 
Concord. 
Cowpens. 

Lake Champlain. 
Crown Point. 
Chemung River. 
Detroit. 


Mohawk River. 
Mt. Vernon. 
Newport. 

New York. 
Narragansett Bay. 
New London. 
Newburg. 
Oriskany. 

Paoli. 
Princeton. 
Philadelphia. 
Paris. 

(Juebec. 
Richmond. 
Saratoga. 
Savannah. 


Dorchester HeightsSiony Point. 


Eutaw Springs. 
Faneuil Hail. 
Ilamboro Head. 
Kort Moultrie. 
Fort Washington. 


Gilford Courthouse. 


Germantown. 
Griswold. 
Glouchester. 
Hubbardtown. 
Harlem Heights. 
Hobkirk’s Hill. 
IKXaskaskia. 
King’s Mountain. 
Kennebec River. 
Lexington. 

Long Island. 


St. John’s. 
Sullivan Island. 
Stillwater. 
Sunbury. 

St. Croix River. 
t. Schuyler. 
Staten Island. 
Ticonderoga. 
Trenton. 

Valley Forge. 
Vincennes. 
White Plains. 
West Point. 
Wyoming. 
York. 
Yorktown. 


. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PERIOD. 


Tell who 


the following 


were, for 


what they were noted, and with what 
events they were connected: 
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Astor. Knox. lowing names: Lion, poet, prince, ad- Look carefully at all our advertising 
Black Hawk. Lawrence. venturer, actor, executor, testator, pages this month. Perhaps you want, 
a a king, father, negro, emperor, duke, good book. You will find here 
Yen. Brown. Livingston. hero, ‘widower, tiger. sented the leading book pubtishers, 
John Brown. Macdonough. Write sentences containing the  fol- Are you going to attend a 
Burr. Marshall. 
Calhoun. Morse. 
Clay. Miller. 
Clarke. Osceola. 
Clinton. Packenham. 
Crogan. Capt. Perry. 
Decatur. Pike. 
Dorr. Pinckney. 
Field. Porter. 
I’remont. Quincy. 
Fulton. E. Randolph. 
Gadsden. J. Randotph. 
Garrison. Ross. 
Genet. Santa Anna. 
Gray. Scott. 
Hamilton. Smith. 
Hayne. Tecumseh. 
Huston. Wayne. 
Gen. Hull. Webster. 
Captain Hull. Wilmot. 
Jay. Whitney. 


Kearney. 
Tell where the following are located, 

and with what events they are connect- 

ed: 

Astoria. 

Baltimore. 

Buena Vista. 

Cerro Gordo. 

Lake Champlain. 


Nueces. 
River. 

North Point. 
Okeechobee. 


Palo Alto. 


Chippewa. Pensacola. 
Cumberland. Philadelphia. 
Detroit. Pittsburg. 
Fort Erie. Nattsburg. 
Fort McHenry. Puebla. 

Fort Meigs. Queenstown. 
Greenville. Resaca. 
Guadalupe. Richmond. 
Ghent. Rio Grande. 
Hartford. Sackett’s Harbor. 
Jalapa. Santa Fe. 
Lundy’s Lane. Sacramento. 
Merietta. San Francisco. 
Messilla. Tippecanoe. 
Metamoras. Trenton. 
Mobile. Tripoli. 
Monterey. Vera Cruz. 
Mexico. Washington. 


New York. 
New Orleans, 


York. 


—Lesson Leaf. 





WRITTEN WORK IN GRASIMAR. 





Write the correct abbreviation of 
each of the following words: Sunday, 
Wednesday, September, Mister, post- 
master, principal, superintendent, bar- 
rels, dozen, interest, month, number, 
post-office, first, second, fourth. 

Write the plurals of the following 


names: Tree, bird, wing, grasshopper, 
cricket, stick, stone, bower, meadow, 


potato, cargo, family, ‘turkey, hawk, 


woman, gas, bench, tooth, knife, wolf, 
thief, plow, monkey, handkerchief, 


country, cherry, buoy. 
Write the feminine forms of the fol- 


lowing words used (1) as nouns, and 
Man, load, 
play, hand, whip, heat, chain, 
fly, rock, strap, point, 


(2) as verbs: pass, work, 
stand, 
milk, fan, iron, 
water, fire, sail. 

Substitute a single word for each of 
Earth's 
the land of nod; the vale 
of tears; the staff of life; the king of 


the following metaphors: 


white mantle; 


the forest; the ship of the desert. 
Which of the bracketed 
preferabie? It 


words is 
quite (strong, 
He told 
sit (quiet, quietly) in their seats. 


tastes 
them to 
They 
live just as (happy, happily) as before. 


strongly) of cloves. 


The carriage rides (easy, easily). Your 
sounds (different, differently) 
Doesn’t that field of wheat 
look (beautifully, beautiful)? 

Copy the following words, 


piano 


from ours. 


correct- 
ing errors in 
kernal, e¢ymbol, bacheler, 
asylum, gipsy, parsly, pulleys, forfeit, 


spelling: Sacremento, 


manouver, 
Margeret, counterfet, seperate, asso- 
ciate, exagerate, advertize, insolvency. 

The plurals of some nouns differ in 
meaning from the singulars; as, salt, 
salts. Give other illustrations. 

You are secretary of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Association of your town: Write 
a newspaper local calling the members 
together for a special meeting. 


Change, the following compounds 
into equivalent phrases: Moonlight, 


bull-baiting, carving-knife. freeman, 
scarecrow, garden-fruit, hotel waiters, 


graveyard.—National Educator. 


MATCH NHE FOLLOWING. 





We give below a certain number of 
inventions, not as a rule properly ar- 
ranged. Re-arrrange them so that each 
nvention will be opposite the name of 
its inventor: 

James Watt. Printing press. 
Bertholdi SchwartzMarine torpedoes. 
Chris. Schister. Monitor. 

Isaac Pitman. Phonography. 
Isaac Adams. Pianoforte. 

Chas. Goodyear. Spinning-jenny. 
t. M. Hoe. Gunpowder. 

Rich. Arkwright. Cotton gin. 

N. Niepce. Telegraphy. 

F. B. Morse. Sewing machine. 


nS 


Claude E. Minie. Photography. 
Thos. A. Edison. Electric light. 


Elias Howe. 
Ericsson. 

Eli. Whitney. 
Wilhelm Bauer. 


Rubber goods. 
Lightning press. 
Minie rifle. 
Improvement of 
steam engines: 
—Teachers’ Programme. 





Summer 
schools jp 


send for 


School? 
the land are asking you to 


Some of the best 
their catalogues. 

Do you want to register in a reliahe 
Teachers’ Agency? There are agencies 
all over this land almost without num. 
ber and of various shades of reliability, 
but the very best ones are found in ow 
advertising columns. 

We believe that every one here rep. 
resented is thoroughly reliabie and do. 
ing every thing possible to locate jy 
good positions all those who register 
with them. 

Then you will find also reliable Cor 
respondence Schools, Music Schools, 
Art Schools, Cards, School 
Souvenirs, and other things too numer 


Reward 


ous to mention. Our advertising pages 


are well worth careful perusal. 


NEW SONGS FOR SCHOOLS. 


J. Fischer & Bro., 7 
Y., have sent us 


Bible House, X, 


the following new 
songs: 

1. The Tinker’s 
J. Wiegand. 


2. The Chinese Umbrella. (For girls) 


Song. (For boys) 


Price, 40 cents. 








LESS! 
BY 


It is 
these 
fore, 
ple of 
teach 
form, 
place 
am 0! 
this i 
than 
our | 
true | 

It i 
selve: 
that 1 
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a 





Chorus with umbrella drill. C. HF. 
Price, 50 cents. 

3. The Crafty Old Spider. 
gand. Price, 40 cents. 


They will prove very interesting to 


Lewis. 


J. Wie 


persons who are getting up entertai- 
ments at schools or social gatherings. 
Numbers 1 and 2 are beautiful and at 
tractive 
contains a good moral 
young and old. The music is 
tuneful and catchy, while the accon- 
paniments are written in an easy und 
graceful style. 


action songs, and number 3 


lesson for 
very 


make 
had 


cooking them—- 


A good cook is one who can 


stewed prunes taste as if she 


washed them before 


Atchison Globe. 


There was a man in our town 
As wise as were our sires; 

He ran across a piece of glass, 
And punctured both his tires; 
And when he saw the air was out, 
With all his might and main, 
He took his little nickle pump, 

And pushed it in again. 
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LESSONS IN BUSINESS WRITING. 


BY F. W. TAMBLYN, ST. LOUIS. MO. 


It is to be hoped ‘that all following 
these lessons have by this time, or be- 
fore, acquired the fundamental princi- 
ple of writing, viz., 
teachers put the principal stress upon 
alowing 


movement, Some 


form, movement a second 
place in the steps to good writing. I 
however, that 
this idea is becoming prevalent 
until the most of 
our progressive teachers stand in the 


am of the conviction, 
less 
than formerly, now 
true light on this subject. 
It is those only who have not them- 


selves mastered a good 


handwriting 
that take the adverse view of this mat- 














ier. The evidence given in’ by the 
thousands who have learned to write, 
both special teachers of »writing and 


those who hold business positions be- 


cause of superior writing, ‘bear me out 


in My experience. 

It cannot be denied that and 
better instruction in writing is needed 
in the majority of our public schools. 
Nor is it a hard matter to get this de- 
sired reformation if begun in the right 
way. have 
accomplished it, also many of the pub- 
lie schools. The first necessary step is 
entire proficiency on the part of writ- 
ing teachers; a ‘better examina- 
tion in writing before granting certifi- 
cates, 


more 


The commercial schools 


next, 


Better 
the idea. 


Writing and less definitions is 

He who prepares for an ex- 
amination in the Civil Service Commis- 
sion practices writing, but he who pre- 
pares for a school examination memor- 
ies rules. -Common judgment easily 
determines which plan is the better to 
accomplish good writing, and good 










re eee f 





ha ndiniiting is the pa in both cases. 
He who has learned to write well can 
teach pure 
ple. He who has not learned to write 
well and 


writing—writing and sim- 
teaches according to the old 
analysis system, in 
the background drawing—not 
writing. 


leaving movement 


teaches 


Do not understand me to mean that I 


consider movement all, and form noth- 
ing. My real meaning is that move- 
ment is first and paramount; form 
next. After form, speed. 


NSTRUCTIONS., 
Nos. 13, 14, 15 and 16. 
combination of similar 


These are a 
in former 
Their chief use is in develop- 
ing freedom and scope of movement. 


ones 
lessons. 


— 14 


KA 


Allow me to urge you to practice 
these exercises earnestly every day; 


they will be of more assistance to your 
writing than anything else you can 
practice, especially if your movement 
is rather cramped or weak. Make all 
such exercises rapidly. 

No. 17. As stated in last lesson, you 
will from the different styles of capi- 
tals, in all instances where there iis a 
variety, choose the one you fancy most 
and stick to it until mastered. 

Study the form. After the small 
loop is made at the ‘bottom descend to 
the base line starting up to 
make the large oval. 

See that all the small letters rest ex- 
actly on the line, also that they are uni- 
form in height, slant and spacing. 

No. 18. Make a good sized loop be- 
tween the upper and lower parts of 
capital E. Lower part larger than up- 
per, and curves regular. 


before 


No. 19. The stem of capital F should 
ibe a compound curve. Be sure, espec- 
ially, that it is begun with a left curve. 


In making the top, do not allow it to 
extend below half the letter’s height. 
No. 20. The last down stroke of cap- 
ital H is a left curve and the finishing 
loop should ‘be regular and_ artistic. 
Avoid making the letter wide. 
Make the small letters even and regu- 
lar, resting exactly 


too 


on the line. 


A sleeper is one who sleeps. A sleep- 


er is that in which the sleeper sleeps. 
A sleeper is that on which the sleeper 
while he 


which carries the sleeper 


sleeps runs. ‘Therefore, while the 


sleeper sleeps in the sleeper the sleeper 
the 
the 


earries the sleeper over sleeper 


under the sleeper until sleeper 


OAL 
‘CEC Cann 


_ AA NM Man 


which carries the sleeper jumps off 
the sleeper and wakes the sleeper in 
the sleeper by striking the sleeper un- 
der the sleeper, and there is no longer 
any sleeper sleeping in the sleeper of 


the sleeper.—Worthington’s Magazine. 





$100. Reward $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleas- 
ed to learn that there is at least one 
dreaded disease that science has been 
able to cure in all its stages, and that is 
Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only 
positive cure known to the medical fra- 


ternity. Catarrh being a _ constitutional 
disease, requires a constitutional treat- 
ment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken in- 


ternally, acting directly upon the blood 
and mucous surfaces of the system, 
thereby destroying the foundation of the 
disease, and giving the patient strength 
by building up the constitution and assist- 
ing nature in doing its work. The pro- 
prietors have so much faith in its cura- 


tive powers, that they offer One Hundred 
Dollars for any case that it fails to cure. 
Send for list of. testinaniels. 
Address, . CHENEY & COo., 
ee Toledo, Ohio. 
foc. 


Family Pills are the best. 


Sold by Druggists, 
Hall's 
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PRACTICAL DRAWING. 


BY W. T. PARKS, DENVER, COL. 
INVENTIVE DRAWING. 
The few designs here give 
only a slight idea of the hundreds that 
may be developed in a 


shown 


similar 
All of these are based upon or 
oped within the square. 


way. 
devel 
The triangie, 
circie, hexagon, octagon, etc., may be 
used in a similar way. The square is 
used here because it is the simplest. 
To. give the pupils a start in 
kind of invention, the teacher should 
draw before them and afterwards dic 
tate several simple designs; and those 
shown will found 
enough for that purpose. 


this 


here be simple 


The first step to be taken in design 


ing, as here shown, is to draw the 
general outline, the square; next the 


square should be bisected, trisected or 
quadrisected, etc., as may be best for 
the purposes; then the design should 
be drawn in; lastly, the guide or con 
struction lines, may be erased and the 
lines forming the design strengthened. 


After the pupils have had some prac- 


tice in drawing from dictation, de- 
signs should be dictated and the pu 


pils be required to modify them so as 
to make practicaliy new ones, based 
upon the general plan of those dictat- 
ed. This will be found to be a most in- 
teresting and profitable exercise. 

It is well to be able to draw what 
one is told to draw, and to imitate, but, 
if much good is to ‘be derived from the 
work, each one must not only learn to 
draw, but to originate as well. 
Crutches are all right in their place, 
but should be dispensed with at the 
will be 
seen that an outward curve can often 


earliest possible moment. It 


be substituted for an inward one, and 
a straight line for either; also a circle 
for a square or an oval, and vice ver- 
sa; thus, a variety of effective designs 
may be made upon one general plan 
by mere substitution. 

The figured design in the second line 
will show the order in which I would 
dictate it, namely: (1) the large square 
trisected both vertically and horizon- 
tally thus dividing it into nine small 
squares, as given; (2) the circle; (3) the 
partial diameters; (4) the outward 
curves connecting the outward ends of 
the diameters with the inner corners 
of the corner squares; (5) the square 
with corners at the center of the cor- 
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the 


squares; (6) strengthening 


lines, 


I recommend that pupils be encour- 


aged to make and present to the 
teacher and class for criticism, as 


many original designs as possible. A 
littie 


part of 


the 
the teacher will produce sur- 


properly directed work on 
prising results. 

No will arouse 
more interest than these simple exer- 


exercise in drawing 
‘ises in designing, if properly present- 
ed. The teacher should illustrate each 
exercise on 


new and 


have pupils copy on paper as develop- 


the blackboard, 


ed on the board. 
All lines shouid be drawn lightly at 
This work may be adapted to pupils 
of ail The 


may use sticks. It is a 


grades. primary grades 


valuable kind 
of “busy work.” 
Its success 


Try it. depends entirety 


on the teacher. 
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DO THEY SEE STRAIGHT? 
bit of 
experience which contains a lesson too 


Here is a actual schoolroom 


plain to need pointing out. A teacher 


gave toa pupil the following stapa 
with directions to copy it: 
LILY’S BALL. 
Lily gave a party, 
And her little playmates all, 
Gayly drest, came in their best, 


To dance at Lily’s ball. 


Little Quaker Primrose 
Sat and never stirred, 
And except in whispers, 

Never spake a word. 

Taking the written copy made by the 
pupil, the teacher gave it to another 
with 
mistakes and all; this pupil’s copy was 
third 
the class of thirty-two. 


instructions to copy it exactly, 
throug) 


The last copy 


passed to a and so on 
‘produced was this: 
LILY BALL. 
Sily gove o party, 
and she tutola playmates all 
Calug dren cam in there list 
Johameat Liky 
Lily guliker Birinrare, 
gat and never shet 
and expect in whirpor 
Never shake a wad. 
Your pupils would do better? Mayl? 
so. Try them see. — Westetl 
Teacher. 


and 
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FOR THE LITERARY CLASS. 


Selections Arranged by Louisa A, 
Boyakin. 
who 


Gives names of women wrote 


the following: 


1. Life’s Progress. 

9 Forgiveness of Injuries. 
3. The Discontent. 

4, Against Pleasure. 

5. Casabianea. 

6. One By One. 

7. John Halifax. 

& The Graves of the Household. 
9, The Four Elements. 

10. Gates Ajar. 

11. Gala Days. 


12, Women In the Nineteenth Cen 
tury. 

18. The Hidden Path. 

14. Beulah. 

15. An Old Fashion Girl. 

16. Driftweed. 

17. Pictures of Country Life. 

18. Seven Little Sisters. 

19. Our American Neighbors. 

20. Black Beauty. 

21. Among the Giants. 

22. Victor in Buzzland. 

23. Birds In Autumn. 

24. Thaddeus of Warsaw. 

23. No Heroes. 

26. Play Days. 

27. The Dying Boy. 

28. Sons and Daughters. 

29. The Minister's Wooing. 

30. Faith Gartner's Girlhood. 

31. The Story Hour. 

32. The Rainbow. 

338. My Two Sisters. 

34. History of My Pets. 

35. Memorial of Alice and Phoebe 


Cary. 
6. Mildred. 
American History Stories. 
38. Paul Jones. 


< , 
39. Elsie 


oo ©& 
> =I 


Dinsmore. 

40. Samantha att Saratoga. 
41. The Wide, Wide World. 
42. The Peble and the Acorn. 
43. The Spider and the Fly. 
44. Labor. 

45. Over the River. 

46. Romola, 

47. Burial of Moses. 

48. Rock Me to Sleep. 

49. Driving Home the Cows. 
50. Old Fashioned Boy. 

Here, now, is an excellent list all 
written by women. We will present a 
book to the school from which the best 
set of answers is received. Notice, we 
limit this to one set of answers from a 


school, but the whole school is allowed 
A Roll 
of Honor will also be given containing 
the names of the more) 


schools sending im lists correct or near- 


to assist in making up ‘the list. 


ten (perhaps 


ly so. Write only the numbers and the 
author’s name. Give the author's name 
Do not say Al- 
Al- 
All lists must be received by 


as it is usually known. 
cott, when: it 
cott, ete. 


should be Louisa A. 
April 25, or they cannot be examined. 


THE USE OF THE HYPHEN. 


The use of ‘the hyphen in Engiish 
spelling is somewhat arbitrary; but a 
¢lose study of the subject reveals the 
fact that most of the hyphens submit 
to law, and that in a majority of cases 
Dr. 


con- 


there is a good reason for the law. 
Raub, in Educational 
tributed the 
of the subject: 


News, has 


following clear analysis 
Compound words, or those made up 


of two or more words, somtimes re- 
quire a hyphen to connect their parts. 

The import- 
ant principles governing the use of the 


hyphen: 


following are the most 


1. Permanent 


bookseller, 


compounds, such as 


penman, and shoemaker, 


are consolidated; while temporary 


compounds, such as good-natured, 
require a hyphen. 


Words regularly united, and us- 


laughter-loving, 
9 


ete., 


ually Known as 


should 


compound words, 


be broken. Thus, railroad 
is a better form than rail road, red-hot 
is better than red hot, and well-being 
better than well being. 


not 


9 


3. The hyphen is used to join the 
parts of compound words that do not 
sufficiently coalesce «without it; 
curly-headed, rosy-cheeked, 
forty-five, to-night. 


as 
dew-drop, 


words 1s 
to make the 
Thus, there is a well- 
difference glass- 
house, a place for making glass, and a 
glass house, which is a house made of 
glass. So, also the distinction between 
a live oak, a living oak, and a live-oak, 
a species of evergreen, is made clear 
by the use of the hyphen. So, also the 
hyphen makes clear the distinction be- 
tween a singing bird-and a singing- 
bird, a dog’s ear, anda dog’s-ear, many 
colored goods and many-colored goods. 


4. The compounding of 
sometimes necessary 
meaning clear. 


defined between a 


When part of a word is common to 
two or more consecutive words it 
should ‘be left separate or be used with 
both words. Thus we may write of 





“the minute and the second hand of a 

watch;” ‘better “the minute-hand 

the second-hand of a watch.” 
When several compounds occur 


and 


to- 
combine 
“Cripple-Creek 


gether, it is usually best to 


them in groups; as 


gold-mines;’ ‘“Broad-Mountain  coal- 
fields.” 
A phrase used as an epithet or as a 


modifier is compounded and the _hy- 
phen used; as, a “never-to-be-forgot- 
ten” event; a “flower-bedecked” mead- 
an “I-am-surprised” expression 
of countenance. 


OwWs, 


When compounds are formed by the 
union of the 


limited, if the meaning is literal, 


a possessive and noun 
both 
possessive sign and the hyphen disap- 
pear; thus, tradesman, 
When 


have not a literal meaning, as hound’s- 


doomsday, 


ratsbane. these same terms 


tongue, bear’s-foot, or wolf’s-bane— 
names of plants, both possessive sign 
and hyphen are retained. 

When the compound term is used as 
an adective, ‘both the possessive sign 
and the hyphen are retained, as in the 
expression, ‘‘a 


camel’s-hair shawl,” 


” “a bird’s-eye view.” 
and 
used as a proper name retains the pos- 


‘“neat’s-foot oil, 

A phrase having a possessive 
sessive sign but does not take the hy- 
phen; as Hare’s Corner, Sewell’s Point. 

Cardinal 
hundred are 
phen; thus, 
eighty-four. 
two-thirds, 


from 
written 
twenty-one, 

So 


numbers twenty to 
with a hy- 


sixty-seven, 


one 
also fractions; as 
three-fourths, nine-tenths. 

A foreign phrase that is used as an 
epithet, or whose ‘parts have so lost 
their meaning as to become Angliciz- 
ed, is written with a hyphen; as, piano- 
forte, billet-doux. But if the ‘words 
convey their original meaning, they 
and no hyphen is 
used; thus, habeas conpus, scire facias, 
‘asus belli. 


remain separate, 


Prefixes, or similiar ‘parts, are not 
consolidated with ‘the rest of the word 
if they stand before a capital letter, 
and the hyphen is used to separate; 
thus, pre-Adamite, ex-President, An- 
gio-Saxon, anti-Democratic. 

The hyphen is used also to preserve 
the separate sense of the parts of a 
compound term, as in electro-magnet- 
ism, vice-admiral, hydro-carbon. 

The words to-day, to-night and to- 
morrow should always written 
with a hyphen. 


be 


The tendency to consovidate in com- 
pounds seems to be well marked. Thus 
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the word school house was originally 
written 
later the hyphen was inserted, making 
a single word school-house, each sy] 
lable taking equal stress; later still the 
accent was shifted to the word school, 
and the hyphen was dropped, and this 
seems to be the general rule in these 
compounds, that the accent 
shifts to a single syllable the hyphen 
disappears.—Western Teacher. 


as two words, school house; 


where 


CONCENTRATION OF MIND. 
BY WILLIAM A. MOWRY, PH. D. 


It is snowing this morning, for the 
first time this fall. That is a reminder 
that winter, with its long evenings and 
keen, bracing air, is near at hand. This 
is the season for hard study. Now, | 
have something to suggest to you, this 
Of late I have often 
heard some of you say, “I 


morning, boys. 
cannot get 
my lessons; they are too hard; 
take too much time; I have to study 
three and four hours out of school.” In 
these cases I have observed what these 


they 


lessons were, and have generally been 


satisfied that they were not too long 
nor too difficult. Im most instances the 
learned 


some members of the class, without un 


same lessons were ‘well by 
usual or unreasonable hours of study. 
I wish to tell you, therefore, how you 
may get these lessons without spend 
ing too much time in studying them. 
[t is related of a distinguished 
one of the first scholars of America 
the present day, that, when he was fit 
ting for he found 
spending two hours a day in preparing 
He determined thai 
in am 
The next day, and 


man, 
al 
college, himself 
his Latin lesson. 

he would get that lesson hour 
and fifty minutes. 
subsequent days, when he sat down to 
learn his Latin, he bent every energy 
to accomplish it in the shortest possible 
He found by daily trials that he 
was getting it in an hour and 
five minutes, and that the time requir 
ed was growing daily a little less. Con- 
centrating all his upon 
task, day by day, he soon found him 
seif spending only an hour and a ha.f 
upon it, then fifteen minutes less, and 
soon mastering it in an hour; and con 
tinuing efforts, within a few 
months the daily lesson could be learn- 
ed in less than half an hour! a thing ab- 
solutely impossible with his habits of 
study at the beginning of his efforts 
But, meantime, he had done something 
more than to get his Latin lesson daily 


time. 
forty 


powers the 


his 


you want?’ says the editor, 


in a shorter period of time. He had 
acquired a different habit of study. He 
had learned something of the value of 


the power of concentration. His philo- 


sophical mind formulated it in this 
way: ‘““Dhe acquisition of power is of 
more value than the acquisition of 


knowledge.” 

Many years ago, in Northern Massa- 
‘husetts, a young lad of about fifteen 
yeans had acquired such a habit of in- 
tense concentration of mind that he 
won a boyish wager with some of his 
school-fellows in this way. Seven long 
stanzas of poetry were given him to 
in minutes, while the 
oyS Were permitted to use all their ef- 
forts to disturb and disconcert him, ex- 

He 
most 
inearthly din about his ears; but all to 


leam twenty 


‘ept they were not to touch him. 
‘“ommenced, and they kept up a 


purpose. He was totally oblivious to 
around His 
whole mind was concentrated upon the 


inything going on him. 


task of committing to those 
verses, and before the twenty minutes 
were up he had them so thoroughly fix- 
el that he couid recall them 
This lad 
soutwell, 


memory 


With ease 


vears afterward. 


the 
afterward 


: was 
Hon. George 8S. 
Governor of Massachusetts, Secretary 
the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
on, United States Senator, and Secre- 
ry of the United States Treasury. 

Horace Greeley 


his power of concentration of mind. It 


was remarkable for 


Ss stated that when an immense pro- 
‘ession, with bands of music, was pass- 
ng up Broadway, the streets lined 


with people to the number of many 
thousands, he would sit down upon the 
of 


steps 


the Astor House, and, using 


the top of his hat for a writing-table, 
he would write out in full one of those 
strong, terse, pungent editorials which 
rendered the Tribune so famous during 
his palmy days. 

I have heard another 
lat 


disturbing 


incident in re- 


ion to his power of writing 
An article 
the paper had given great offence to 


under 
circumstances. 


a certain gentleman, who immediately 
upon reading it went straight down the 


street, and caliing at the office of the 
Tribune, inquired for the editor. He 
was shown into a little seven-by-nine 


sanctum, where Mr. Greeley sat, with 
lis head down close to his paper, 
scribbling away at a two-forty rate. 


The angry man began by asking if this 
was Mr. Greeley. “Yes, What do 
quickly, 
without once looking up from his pa- 
per. 


Sir. 


The irate visitor then began to 


use his tongue, with no reference to the 





rues of propriety, good 
reason. 


breeding, 





Meantime, Mr. 
tinued to write. Page after page Was 
dashed — off the most  i'mpetuoys 
style, with no change of features, and 


Greeley eq, 






in 






Without paying the slightest attentio 
to the 





Visitor. Finally, after  aboy, 


twenty minutes of the most impassiop. 





ed scolding ever poured out in an eq. 





tor’s office, the angry man became dis 





gusted, and abruptly turned and walk. 
ed out of the room. 





Then, for the firy 
time, Mr. Greeley quickly looked Up, 
rose from 






his chair, 





and slapping the 
gentleman familiary on his shoulde, 
ina of voice, said: 
“Don't down, sit down & 
do 
better for it. 





pleasant tone 





go, friend; sit 





and free your mind; it 
feel 
it helps me 





will you 
Be 


to think what I an 


” 





good, 





you will 





sides, 





to write about. 





Don't go. 
Newton, 
his life, said to 





Sir Isaae near the close of 





a friend, * 





If I have ae 
complished anything above the 





Aver 





age of men, it has been by 
of patient work.” 





the power 






If your school proves of any value t 
you, boys, it will be, 
an opportunity 





not by giving you 





to acquire knowledge, 
but to acquire power by daily 





labor 
And this will come to you mainly from 
your acquiring, by dint of dogged will 
and determination, the power of con 
centration. It will 
to bring 








give you the power 
to pass,—which will 
to you than gold. I 
is an indispensable element of success, 
Remember, 





to do, 





be of more value 





then, that the “acquisi- 


tion of power is of more value than the 








acquisition of knowledge.” It is the 
man of great wisdom who says, in the 
sacred Scriptures, “Whatsoever _ thy 





hand findeth to do, 
might.”’ 


do it with thy 








“Yes,” said the retired army officer, 





“T can recall two occasions when I was 
terribly frightened.” “Oh,” 






exclaimed 
lady, “do tell me 


suppose 





the romantic young 
about them. I 
when you were fighting 






it happened 
the Indians.” 
“one time was whel 
I was married and the other time was 
when we had our baby christened.”— 
Cleveland Leader. 








“No,” he replied; 









In the infant 
questioning on 


class a 
the 


he asked, 


minister was 

about _ the 
“Now, what 
would you do if you had such a large 
bunch of grapes that you could not car: 
ry it?’ One little fellow replied: “I 
would sit down and eat half of them.” 





lesson 





“spies,” when 

















ing, op 
'Y Co 
ige Was 
Petuoys 
res, and 
tention 

abou 
pa SSiop- 
Aan edi. 
me dis. 


d wak. @ 


the firs: 


Ked we 


ing the 
10ulder, 

Said: 
t down, 
HO you 
it. Be 
it I am 


‘lose of 


AVE ae 
AVEr 
» power 


ralue to 
ing you 
W ledge, 
labor. 
ly from 
ed will 
of con 
» power 
ch will 
old. It 
UCCESS, 
Lequisi- 
han the 
is the 
, in the 
thy 

th thy 


officer, 
1 1 was 
‘laimed 
tell me 
ppened 
dians.” 
; when 
ne was 
ned.”— 


or was 
it the 
_ what 
i large 
ot ear: 
a: % 
hem.” 


| book. “I will tell you a story 
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PLANTS THAT EAT INSECTS. 


BY N. WALKER. 


“Qh, sister, do put up that old 
pook, and play awhile! It is just 
read, read, read all day long and 
what fun is there in it? I wish 
Uncle John would keep his old 


pooks and send you something 


else, for when you have one you 


won't do a thing but read till it is 
finished. Now I think you might 
stop reading a little while and 


' play with me or tell me a good 
play g 


story.” 

“ All right,” said the sister, thus 
appealed to, laying the 
no, 
it isn’t a story either, but it is just 
as good as one. 


down 


Do you know that 
there are plants growing in the 
world that capture and eat insects? 
Well, there are, ‘but 


they don’t 


grow in this part of the country. 


There is one kind called the Sun- 
dew because its leaves are covered 
with a kind of honey which is clear 
like dew and shines like the sun. 
They have a sweet smell, too, and 
avery bright color. Whenever an 
insect sees or smells one of these 
leaves it is attracted by it; for 1 
suppose insects like pretty colors, 
and shiny things, and sweet smells 
just the same as folks. But as 
soon as it alights on one, its legs 
and wings get so clogged and 
heavy that it can’t get away and 
80 it is soon drowned—by the hon- 
ey that it thought would make 
such nice dinner. Then the plant 
devours it. So you see that in- 
stead of the insect feeding on the 
plant the plant feeds on the insect. 
All the time the little fellow is 
struggling to get away the leaf 
keeps bending, till sometimes it 
becomes almost as round as a cup. 
Anything, but wind and drops of 


rain, that alights on one of these 
leaves will cause it to bend. Ifa 
grain of sand, so small that it 
couldn’t be felt by the finger nor 
seen without a microscope, should 
touch one it would make it move. 
And now I am going to tell you 
about the pitcher-plant. It has a 
long leaf shaped at the end some- 
thing like a pitcher, and a long 
time ago people thought the water 
it contained was for the birds, or 
that it was intended as a hiding 
place for insects when they were 
chased by their enemies; but that 
was alla mistake. This leaf-pitch- 
er has a large lid that is smeared 
all over on the inside with nectar, 
This lid is sign- 
board and it says, ‘Come and have 
a sip of honey,’ just like the old 
spider, you know, that said, ‘Will 
you walk into my parlor?’ There 
is a little road leading up the stalk 
of the plant from the ground up 
the side of the leaf to the top, and 
that is smeared with honey, too. 
The fly that goes climbing up that 


or honey. the 


road deserves as much pity as the 
one that went climbing the spid- 
er’s winding stair, for it is just as 
sure to never come back again. 
“But, sister, 1 believe the queer- 
est of all is the ‘Venus fly-trap.’ A 
great man named Linnaeus, a bot- 
anist, who lived over a _ hundred 
years ago, thought that this plant 
accidentally captured insects and 
then allowed them to escape. What 
a funny mistake for such a great 
man as Linnaeus to make! I 
wonder if the great men who are 
living now ever make such mis- 
takes, and if their mistakes, too, 
will be found. out a hundred years 
from now. But what was I tell- 
ing you? Oh, yes, about Venus’ 
fly-trap. Well, Venus’ fly-trap has 
leaves as soft as plush. They are 
joined together in the middle with 
a sort of hinge and are fringed all 
around the edges with sharp, stiff 
bristles that interlock when the 


hinges close, just as my fingers are 
locked together now. See? 

“When an insect lights on one of 
these leaves in search of honey. the 
hinges snap and the leaves come 
together as quick as a mouse-trap! 
Then the little fly is a prisoner, 
never to see daylight again, unless 
he is so small that he isn’t worth 
digesting, and so is allowed to es- 
cape between the bristles. But if 
he is kept, the leaves continue to 
press closer and closer together 
till the shape of the poor little in- 
sect’s body can plainly be seen on 
the outside. After awhile the 
bristles unlock and the leaves fall 
apart, but the fly is not there— 
nothing is left but the skeleton. I 
suppose the insect has become a 
part of the plant just as the food 
we eat becomes a part of our bod- 
ies. Just think of it! A little 
brown fly turned into the stem or 
leaf of a plant! It is almest as 
wonderful as turning water into 
wine, isn’t it?” 

“I think it is! Who told you 
about all that, sister? Whoever it 
was, I would like to hear some 
more stories like it.” 

“Why,” replied she, smiling, “it 
was this ‘old book’ that told me 
all about it.” 

It may interest the children of 
the Circle to know that Cousin 
Carrie has seen all three of the in- 
sect-eating plants so vividly de- 
scribed for us by Miss Walker; 
that she has herself dug up plants 
of the “Sun-dew” in the mossy pas- 
tures of New Hampshire, and 
watched the “Venus Fly Trap” 
(which was sent her from North 
Carolina by a friend) at its insect- 
catching work. The specimen of 
this plant which I had lived and 
flourished under a glass shade for 
many months, but after sending up 
a long stalk covered with tiny 
white blossoms withered away. 
There is a fine specimen of the 
“Pitcher-plant” in one of the con- 
servatories here which I shall take 
pleasure in showing to any of the 
cousins who may come to St. Louis 
to see it and 

COUSIN CARRIE. 

The Observer. 
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THE 


LAST 
(James Fenimore Cooper's.) 
with notes by Charles F. 


OF THE MOHICANS. 
Edited 
Richam 
son, Ph. D. Longmans, Green & Co. 
New York. 75 cents. 
Besides this matchless story the edi- 
tor gives a_ splendid biographical 
sketch of Cooper, as well as many ex 
This is one 


cellent notes on the text. 


of the very best editions of this work. 
THE HAPPY METHOD IN NUM 


BERS, for little people, by Emily E 
Benton. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse 
ee 

This “Happy Method” in numbers is 
prepared to 
mothers during the first 
The bovk 
is very practical, has an abundance of 
illustrations and will be a 
in furnishing ‘busy 


specially assist primary 
teachers and 
two years of number work. 
great help 
work ‘in any pri 
mary school, 


LEGENDS OF THE RED CHIL- 
DREN. A supplementary reader by 
Mara L. Pratt. Werner School Book 


Co. Chicago and New York. 
During the past year the Werner 
School Book Company have _ issued 


many splendid books of great merit 

that have at once won their way to 

popularity. No one is better qualified 
than Mara L. Pratt to arrange and tell 

these legends of the Red Children in a 

manner to please, entertain and _ in- 

struct the children of to-day. As a 

supplementary reader we predict that 

it will be very popular. 

THE EARTH AND ITS STORY. A 
First Book of Geology. By Angelo 
Heilprin, Professor of Geology in the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia. Sixty-four elegant full- 
page illustrations. 12mo, 267 pages. 
‘Cloth. Introductory price, $1.00. 
Silver, Burdett & Company, Publish- 
ers, Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia. 

As an elementary text-book on geol- 
ogy this book, by a geologist who is 
acknowledged as a high authority in 
the science, is unique and perfect of 
its kind. It treats of all the 
facts of geology without being too tech- 
nical or analytical. 
understand it, and nothing is omitted 


general] 


A beginner can 


which is vitally essential to a complete 
popular treatise. Its 267 pages contain 
the story of Rocks and how they are 
made, their stratification, and the won- 
ders they contain. The interior of the 
earth is disclosed with its volcanic op- 
and reefs are 
explained and analyzed. Fossils are ex- 


erations; coral islands 


amined and located, their modifications 


traced to their and their im- 


in their revelation of 


causes, 
portance shown 
the earth’s age and growth. 
useful and 


Many of 


the more common metals 


and minerals are considered, commer- 


cially and scientifically, as are also 

buiiding-stones, soils and fertilizers. 
Used either as a text-book or for sup- 

plementary reading, it will be of ines- 


timable value in connection with the 
book of de- 
the 


surpassed. 


study of geography. Asa 
lightful 


reader, it cannot be 


information for general 


OUR LITTLE BOOK FOR LITTLE 
POLIS. Arranged by W. E. Crosby. 
Illuminated covers, square Svo, 106 

Price, 30 cents. American 

Book Company, New York, Cincin- 

nati, and Chicago. 


pages, 


This delightful little book 
ed to guide and help the youngest chil- 
dren in their 


is design- 
first learning, 
whether in the home, the kindergarten 
And it 
s just here that the right kind of help 
Ss most 


steps in 
or the lowest primary school. 


needed. Every mother knows 
difficult it is to find a ‘book of 


pictures and easy lessons suitable for 


how 
home instruction, and every primary 
teacher has felt the need of a suitable 
book to accompany their first or oral 
lessons from the chart and blackboard. 
Prepared to meet this want, it is not 
too much to say that this book does it 
better than any other of its class. The 
first steps in reading are not 
from the Roman type, but from plain 
vertical seript which, as every observ- 


taught, 


ing teacher knows, is the 
children to read, 
low. 


easiest for 
and to fol- 
Easy ‘words, selected from the 
speaking vocabulary of very young 
are first and then re- 
peated again and again in simple, na- 
tural sentences. The illustrations are 
particularly noteworthy. The covers 
are beautifully illuminated, and with- 
in are many futi-page color plates ex- 


to copy, 


children, used 


ecuted in the best style of lithography. 
Every primary teacher will welcome it 
and ehild will 
light. 


every hail it with de- 





Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. haye 
recentiy published in their famous Rip. 
erside Literature Series several ney 
numbers which will appeal to all wh 
are interested in placing the best liter. 
ature in an inexpensive form in th 


hands of school children. These books 


are: (No. 101.) Pope’s Translation of 
Homer’s Iliad, Books I, VI, XXII 
XXIV. With an Introduction, The 


Story of the Iliad, and Notes. 


15 cents; 


Paper. 
(No, 102. 
Macaulay’s Essays on Samuel Johnson 
and Oliver Goldsmith.—(No. 103.) M. 
John Milton.—(No 
104.) Macaulay's Life and Writings of 
Addison, 
edited with Introductions and Notes by 
Professor William P. Trent. 
per, 15 


linen, 25 eents.- 


ecaulay’s Essay on 


(These last three books ar 
Each, pa 
cents.)—(No 
With 
Edited by 


cents; linen, 25 
105.) Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. 


an Introduction and Notes. 


George R. Noyes. Paper, 15. cents 
linen, 25 cents.—(No. 106.) Shakes 
peare’s Macbeth. From the Riverside 


Shakespeare. Edited by Helen Gray 


Cone. Paper, 15 cents; linen, 25 cents. 


All of these masterpieces of English 
literature are required for adinission to 
American colleges within the next few 


years, 


The April magazine number of The 
Outlook takes timely notice of the ap 
proaching dedication of Gen. Grant's 
tomb, by publishing an article on “The 
Historic Utterances of General Grant, 
from the pen of General James Grant 
Wilson, the historian, friend, and war 
comrade of General Grant. The shor 
crisp, “rifle-shot” sayings of Grant 
were many, and the author describes 
in a most interesting way the circu: 
stances which called each forth. Por 
traits of Grant and ‘Lee (some herett 
fore unpublished) and fac similes of 
famous historical documents illustrate 
the article. The Outlook 
Company, 18 Astor Place New York.) 


($3 a year. 


The editor of the Review of Reviews 
passes suggestive comment on the lat 
est phases of the Greco-Turkish ques 


tion. He holds that the only reasol 
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able solution of the Cretan difficulty is 
to place Crete definitely in the keeping 
of Greece. His theory is that Russia 
is playing a waiting game, and that 
the other great powers are playing in- 
to her hands. The Review reproduces 
a portion of the Athens Ephemeris of 
recent date, containing war news and 
comment printed in modern Greek, to- 
gether ‘with several striking cartoons 
showing the Hellenic point of view. 

In the April number of Current Lit- 
erature Mr. George W. Cable, who has 
recently assumed editorial charge of 
magazine, gives us a 
new department which he calls the 
“Rditor’s Symposium.” In__—ithis, 
through four pages, he chats pleasant- 
ly and instructively of books and criti- 
cism and kindred subjects. A very de- 
lightful department is the result. 


that excellent 


Miss Julia M. Colton, a niece of Rev. 


Walter Colton, author of “Ship and 
Shore,” “Sea and Sailor,’ “Three 


, 


Years in California,’ ‘Constantinople 
and Athens,” which were well known 
a generation ago, is writing “The An- 


nals of Switzerland,” to be published 


by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. The 
book will be illustrated with many 


half-tone engravings of life and scenes 
tains. 

The widespread interest in public af- 
fairs in fhis country is swell illustrated 
by the large sale of the March issue of 


the Atlantic, which contains John 
Fiske on the Arbitration Treaty and 
Woodrow Wilson on President Cleve- 


land. 
exhausted and the third edition is now 


Two editions have already been 


realy for delivery. 

The Harpers are soon to bring out 
ina new and beautiful edition Miss 
Muloch’s novel, “John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman,” which made one of the great- 
est literary successes of the time of its 
first publication, and has since had 
many thousands of readers. 

The Forum for April has another ar- 
ticle by Dr. Rice, entitled “The Futil- 
ity of the Spelling Grind.’ Every 
teacher ought to read this article care- 
fully. 


If some people could realize that the 
World doesn’t care a rap what size of 
shoes they wear, they would be a good 
deal more comfortable.—Tid-Bits. 


All who seek to keep up connected 
knowledge of public affairs will find 
Current History a most useful book. 
It is published quarterly, and reviews 
all events and transactions of the pre- 
ceding three months concisely and 
clearly, giving such a complete narra- 
tive that even the events of to-day 
stand out in clearer light through the 
insight which is given into their con- 
nection swith those events of the re- 
cent past which have already become 
history. All countries of the world and 
every phase of human activity, politi- 
eal, social, scientific, or otherwise, are 
brought under review. The current 
number treats of the November elec- 
tions, giving final and complete table 
of the vote by States; the Cuban Re- 
volt; Crisis in the Ottoman Empire; 
Venezuelan treaty; International Arbi- 
tration; Currency Reform; General po- 
litical situation in Europe and_ the 
Orient; Manitoba School Question; 
British politics; Hamburg Dock strike; 
Duelling and Military Reform in Ger- 
many; Indian Famine; Philippine Re- 
volts Science; New Inventions; Impor- 
tant Legal Decisions; Bicycle Indus- 
try; Art; Education; Music; Religion; 
Literature, ete.; and ends with a com- 
plete biographical necrology. Buffalo, 
N. Y.: Garretson, Cox & Co., publish- 
ers. 

Evangelist Ira D. Sankey, the singer 
and composer, has written a new sa- 
cred song for the April Ladies’ Home 
Journal. He has given it the title of 
“The Beautiful Hills,” and considers 
it superior to his famous “Ninety and 
Nine.” Mr, Sankey wrote it with the 
especial view of its appropriateness 
for outdoor choral singing—for camp- 
meetings and other religious and semi- 
religious gatherings. 





A series of hitherto unpublished let- 
ters written by General Sherman to a 
young girl who applied to him anony- 
mously for information regarding an 
army officer of whom she had once 
been the correspondent, is the most 
novel feature of this number of Me- 
Clure’s. Thereis a touch of humor 
and a touch of romance in the story 
the letters unfold, and one is moved 
both to sigh and to laugh at the pos- 
ture to which the general’s good na- 
ture finally brings him. 


Turn to page 34 and see our grand 
offer. 


TALKING IN THEIR SLEEP. 


“You think I am dead,” 
The apple tree said, 
“Because I have never a leaf to show, 
‘Because I stoop 
And my branches droop, 
And the dull, gray mosses over 
grow! 
But I’m alive in trunk and shoot; 
The buds of next May 
I fold away, 
But I pity the withered grass at 
root.” 
* “You think I am dead,’’ 
The quick grass said, 
“Because I have parted with stem 
blade! 
But under the ground 
I am safe and sound, 
With the snow’s thick ‘blanket over 
me laid. 
I’m all alive and ready to shoot, 
Should the spring of the year 
Come dancing here; 
But I pity the flower without branch 
or root.” 
“You think I am dead.” 
A soft voice said, 
“Because not a branch or root I own! 
I never have died, 
But close I hide 
In a plumy seed 
sown. 
Patient I wait through the long winter 
hours; 
You will see me again— 
I shall laugh at you then 
Out of the eyes of a hundred flowers.” 
—Edith M. Thomas, in Bostom 
Journal. 


me 


my 


and 


that the wind has 


Peter, Peter, pumpkin eater, 

Had a wife and couldn’t keep her, 
He hid her bloomers, bike, and bell, 
And then he kept her very well. 





Hey-diddle-diddle, 

The bicycle riddle, 

The strangest part of the deal; 

Just keep your accounts, 

And add the amounts; 

The “sundries” cost more than the 
wheel. 





With wrinkled brows and thoughtful 
air, 
In his big ‘blue eyes a look of care, 
Inventing, doubtless, a better thing, 
The baby chews his rubber ring. 
—Puck. 
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Every one is delighted ‘with the Bible 
which we are still offering with a 
year’s subscription to this Journal for 
only $2.50. Remember this is the gen- 
uine Holman Self-Pronouncing Teach- 
ers’ Bible. Everything is just as rep- 
resented in the advertisement on page 
34. We guarantee absolute satisfac- 
tion in every case or money refunded. 
Could anything be fairer? 

OLD AGENTS.—Please write and 
let us know as soon as possible when 
your institute meets. If you need sam- 
ple copies write for them. 

NEW AGENTS.—We are still ap- 
pointing in counties not yet taken. We 
pay liberal commissions for 
agents. Write for terms and territory 
and get ready to push for 

BUSINESS. 


good 


Col. J. A. Joel the veteran flag manu- 
facturer of New York, is doing every- 
thing possible to instill a love for “Old 
Glory” in the rising generation. Col. 
Joel was a member of the celebrated 
20th Ohio and was wounded five times 
in battle. A man whose love for the 
flag has thus been tested will certainly 
‘manufacture a first class article. 





LIVE AND LET LIVE. 

Teachers change positions, (a) 
because they desire to do so, (b) 
because the ‘‘other fellow’’ desires 
to have them doso, (c) none of our 
business why you seek new fields, 
({(d)doyouhear? We will ‘‘bet you 
twenty’’ that we have correct in- 
formation of more changes and va- 
cancies and can give more substan- 
tial assistance to teachers in getting 
positions than any other agencies 
combined, while our charges never 
exceed $2.00 inany case. We get 
information, (a) from fifteen or 
more educators in each state, (b) a 
liberal use of the mails, (c) person- 
al effort. Over 7,000 positions 
to offer (and list still growing), 
over 300 in Missouri. over 100 in 
every state. For free list to exactly 
fit your case, send us a stamp. 
INDEPENDENT TEACHERS AGENCY, 

Waterloo, Iowa. 


The Fastest Time Ever Made to Texas. 





The New Schedule now in effect be- 
tween St. Louis and Texas points via 
the Iron Mountain Route, Texas and 
Pacific Railway, and International and 
Great Northern R. R. saves hours be- 
tween St. Louis, Dallas, Ft. Worth, San 
Antonio, Galveston, and other Gulf 
Points. Four daily trains via this 
route, equipped with elegant Vestibule, 
Buffet Sleeping Cars and Observation, 
Reclining Chair Cars, seats free of ex- 
ira charge. Descriptive and illustrat- 
ed pamphlets of the different states and 
attractive points furnished on applica- 
tion to the sll Ticket Office. 


Devote one ve month of your geo- 

graphical study to Missouri. 

All will be delighted Our 
Manual will greatly assist you. Mailed for 
20c. Address, ARNO L. ROACH, Verdella, Mo. 

























A DYNAMO 





OR schools, amateur electricians, 
and experimenters, weighs 8 Ibs., 

perfectbeauty; will generate without the 
aid of a liquid’ battery, a current strong 
enough to run 2 one-candle power lamps 
ring bells ona telephone circuit 5 ea 
long; will give light or strong shocks, 
ignite coal gas, etc.; no danger, a child 
can handle it. Can be used as a medical 
battery in cure of rheumatism, neurz algia, 
numbness and nervous diseases. It is a 
practical machine, nota cheaply builttoy; 
just the thing to illustrate the principles 
of electricity and magnetism. 

EVERY SCHOOL ROOM, 
home and shop should have one. Price 
including Lamp, Hand Electrodes and 
Cords, ail secure ly boxed, with full direc- 
tions, $4. 00. Make all remittances by 
express or postoffice money order, Cir. 
culars free. 

WOODMAN COMPANY, 


P. 0. Box 2872, Boston, Mass. 








WEEK’S 
Vest Pocket Webster's 
Pronouncing Dictionary 


and Complete Manual of Par- 
liamentary Practice. 

Containing also French, 
Latin, Italian, and Spanish 
Words and Phrases, Rules for 
Spelling, Interest Laws and 
Statutes of Limitation, Rules 
for Punctuation, Forms, &c., 
&c., &c. Full Leather, Gilt, 
Indexed, 25c. Agents wanted. 


E, A. WEEKS & CO., Publishers, 
att CHICAGO.. 


ATA GLANCE 


uP-T0-parte 





Evey Teacher — 


finds daily in her work some| 
new and perplexing prottony 
to solve. With 


c@¢veevecege 


The Teacher's 
Practical Library 


at hand for consultation, the 
answer may always be found .. 
IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING 
to have this Library placed upon | 
} your table for inspection. . . 

Send postal-card for particulars, 
mentioning this paper. . a 
AGENTS WANTED. | 


| | 
| D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
| 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. | 





ee 





























LONGE ELL OW BOOKLET tee 


Gems by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,” ju 
published A collection of Longfellow’s ma 
celebrated poems. Original colored a 
with excellent portrait of the poet. Ele 
beund with silk ribbon. Sent, at ait, ‘a 
the marvelously low price of 6 ’c 
- ies mailed, post-paid, for 108. 
Offer te Teachers : Toenable teachers to 
cure cheap and satisfactory Prizes to 
to scholars, we will mail the Longfellov 
Booklet at the low price of 40c. per dom 
copies, Address, M. C, BURKEL, 
Station 4, Jersey City, NJ, 





TEACHERS OF PHYS 


Can Aid Their Students by Having Them Read 
HOME STUDY, an Elementary Journal for Students 
Electricity. Mechanical Drawing. Mechanics 


Mining. Architectural Drawing. Archite 
Plumbing. Steam Engineering. Heating. 
Ventilation.Civil Engineering Prospectig 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE. Address, 
HOME STUDY, box 10) Scranton, Pa 





FOUND AT LAST! 
A VEST-POCKET EDITION OF THE 
New Testament 










Twenty-seven books of t 
Bible, the entire New Testamett 
handsomely bound in 
leather, gilt edge, thin paper, cle# 
type, size 4x214x% inches. Justtht 
thing for a constant companion. 

Every teacher, every Sunday 
school teacher, every Bible studet! 
should have a copy. 

Price, post-paid, 50 cents. 

Nina E. REYNOLDS, 
Box 307. 


Russiif ; 


Upper Alton, Il) 
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gHORT. AND brea 


RTA TANI BY M an 






Personally. Good positions secured all Ba | | 


etent. All these branches TAU 
i} ' aa lesson in ee Lye Ft 


mW Cc. CHA shintncstetabiiaaadn N 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


y FOR 


PHYSICAL TRAINING, 


Under the Auspices of the 


forth American Gymnastic Union, 


some | 
blems 


n, the ] MILWAUKEE, WIS., 1897. 
ind .. | 
THING | 
‘upon | Sly Weeks, July 6th to August 14th: 
culars, Theory and Practice of Gymnastics. 
oe Summer School for Public School 
Teachers. 

| Special Course for Teachers of 

bers, Physical Training. 


Special Class for Beginners. 

Finely Equipped Gymnasium. 
Expert Teachers in all Departments. 
Moderate Terms. 


















tow,” ju Teachers, Classes, Terms, Board, apply tothe 


low's may retary» WM. A. STECHER, 
cover pag mird and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


= VERTICAL 
=| WRITING 


HAS NOW BECOME SO POPULAR THAT 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
HAS BROUGHT OUT. 
r Students a . = 
‘eoheuie << MesfEeRBRook & Co's 
rchite . 


eating. 
rospectiy. 

















for Circulars centaining full information as to | 


a | Three New Pens, 


FOR THIS SPECIAL PURPOSE. 








| No. 556 Vertical Writer, fine points. | 
“ 670 “6 ‘s medium « 
F THE “ 57! sé se coarse 6é 
ent. THESE PENS 
tre made with firm points, making a 
Of til ear distinct outline without regard to 
stamett, 


"pstading, and have remarkable durabil- 
Russiif ity, If not already supplied in your 

er, Cledf school, principals should become ac- 

Justthe§ uainted with their merits. 

nion. They can be ordered through the loca- 

Sunday§*ttioner, but if impossible to procure 

 studenlft this way, please correspond direct 


vith the 
S. RSTERBROOK STERL PEN CO., 
LDS, 26 JOHN STREET, 
Iton, If Yorks, Camden, N. J. NEW YORK. 














i 
Elegantly filled in with Old 
English, German Text, or 
any other style of lettering 
desired, so cheap that you 
Can’t afford to have a botch 
job done. 


DIPLOMAS MADE BY HAND ON WEDDING BRISTOL, PARCHMENT OR 
IMITATION PARCHMENT, CHEAP. 


Stock Diplomas on hand that can be made suitable for any school, at a low figure. 
Write for further information and prices. State kind of school and number of diplomas 


(Our Prices Will interest You.) St. Louis, ‘Mo. 


needed. NATIONAL PENMANSHIP CO., 



















Roudebush Writing System 


NEW, PORTFOLIO WRITING BOOKS— 
NOVEL, Primary, Intermediate, Advanced; 


Three numbers only. 
UNIQUE, THE ARRANGEMENT 
SENSIBLE, Of letters and copies is logical. The 


most complete and economical Course 


ECONOMICAL. in writing. 


EXTRA BOOKS—THE WRITING TABLETS at a cost of 5 cents each. 
cA Engraved Writing Charts, Slant or Vertical. 
Manual for Teachers free tousers of the system. 








Central School Supply House, 


We sell everything needed in a schoolroom. CHICAGO, 
Send for Catalogues. _— U.S. A. 














“THE TRUE ROUTE” 


.-. 50 THE... 


> National Rducational Association, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., JULY 6-9. 





THE DAYLIGHT SPECIAL, THE DIAMOND SPECIAL, 
Leaves St. Louis 8:32 a. m. Leaves St. Louis 9:10 p.m. 
Making Direct Connections at Chicago with both Rail and Lake Routes 
FOR MILWAUKEE. 
For Full Information and Rates, address 
C. C. McCARTY, Division Passenger Agent, 
218 N. Broadway, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


go" 
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Deachwnass dvocls’ | | 


TEACHERS :—Do you want a better position? 
Do you desire a change of position? In either 
case we can assist you. We have calls for 
teaehers from every part of the United States. 
Unequalled facilities in the Middle, Southern 
and Western States. Services honest. En- 
dorsed by leading educators, we recommend. 


Charges One-Half 
Usual Rates.> 
SCHOOLS desiring the best teachers will find 
it to their interest to correspond with us. 
Services free to schools, 


WHAT OUR MEMBERS SAY: 


“Within two weeks after enrolling with you, 
I secured my present position at a good sal- 
ary.” —F, M. Wallace, La Junta, Colo. 


“I shall always remain a member of your 
Bureau.’’—AMerwin Pugh, Portland, Ore. 


**My experience with the Equitable Teachers 
Bureau has been pleasant and profitable.’’—/. 
W. Ellis, Evansville, Ind. 


“I can highly recommend your ge to all 
teachers wishing a position.”— W. Macbeth, 
Sherman, Tex. 


Address, W. T. PARKS, 
Manager Equitable Teachers’ Bureau, 
Charles Block, Denver, Colo. 


Dradwnaselvocks 


A Wheeling Tour Through 
England and France, 


a PLANNED ESPECIALLY FOR 


TEACHERS. 
July 22 to September 13. 
Address, EL WELL TOURS, PorRTLAND, Me. 











UNIVERSITY OF Mirowcan. 
Summer School—July 7-Aug. 18. 


Courses will be offered in all leading Aca 
demic Studies; also in Law, Engineering, 
Bacteriology and Histology. 

For full announcement apply to 


Secretary, JAMES H. WADE, 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


THE SUMMER QUARTER 


-OF .. 


THE ONIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Opens July 1s 1897. 


This quarteris anintegral part of the scholas- 
tic year, and is divided into two terms of six 
weeks each. 

Two hundred and twenty courses of Instruc- 
tion wil) be given by one hundred and one 
Professors and Instructors. All the Libraries, 
Laboratories and Museums of the University 
will be open. 

Expenses. including tuition, for a term of six 
weeks, need not exceed $50, and may be less. 

For circulars and information, address 


THE EXAMINER, (Division N), 


The University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Sanford’s Perfect Heel Protector hal 
& the only device that prevents lop. 

ided Boot-Heels. Guaran 
a per cent. to the wearing qu auality of 















y pair of shoes. Made of Silver 
Stack! chilled, a durable. Easily 
applied ~ one. We mail a 
sample pair, w ith nails, for 10c., we a 
box containing six Pisce protecto 
with nails, a steel chisel, tin aue, 
and full greece for a ng, 
for 0 cts, Agents wa plying, 
Woodman Co,, ee ‘2872, Boston, Mass. 


, arranged forusein HighSchools. This bookisonan entirely new plan which wil! be thoro oy 





—_=> 


Patriotic Books for Schools 


John Fiske’s Civil Government in the United States. 
#%1.00, Postpaid. 
“The ———- application of the whole to the duties of good citize 
ship.... make it an ideal text-book for our Public Schools.” 
Wn. DEW. HyDE, President of Bewdoin College, 
Brunswick, Maine, 


John Fiske’s History of the United States for Schools. 
1.00, Postpaid. 
“Itis a grand means for preparing youths for citizenship.” 
E. F. KISTLER, Atchison, Kansag 


Col. T. A. Dodge’s Bird’s-Eye View of our Civil War. 
#1.00, Postpaid. 

A new and revised edition. Never before issued ata less list price thy 
$3.00. “Perhaps the only single- volume history of the War for the Unj 
| which can be relied on as an accurate, clear and impartial narrative dl 

that tremendous struggle.”’ An excellent book for school use. 


The Riyerside Song Book. 
Paper, 30c,; Boards, 40c., Postpaid, 
‘‘Well calculated to train the minds of the young into a spirit ofp 
for one’s country.” MILES J. CORSE, Principal of School No, 2, 
Paterson, New Jersey, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON OFFICE, NEW YORK OFFICE, 
4 PARK STREE ‘a. 1K. 17TH STRER 






























CHICAGO OFFICE, 
158 ADAMS STREET. 


School Music. The Medel _ 


Music Cours¢ 


A complete and systematic course of instruction for Primary, Intermediate and Gram 
schools, comprising a series of seven Readers anda 
Mauual for Teachers. 


By A. J. GANTVOORT and J. A. BROEKHOVEN. 


Based upon the principles of Vocal Music and in keeping with the needs of child-t 











throughout the differeut periods of child-life. 
PRICES: 
Manual. $1 00 Third Reader........ = cents : 
MINE cen ascostssscanc sedabborvones ..... 80 cents, Fourth Reader Seicdesanwenees 
First Reader * oe ——_— = Fifth Reader.. a: al “3 ° 
Second Reader..... - ate 3 Sixth Reader....... pasensiegetcesscene 
No Charts are Re quire “" “Any book of the series sent postpaid on receipt of price. Introdut, 


tory prices to schools quoted upon application. Specimen pages, reviews and opinions, tt 
full information free to any address. Teachers and school officers are cordially invited 


correspond with us. 
Chidren’s Voices, How Harmed and How Helped, 


The Palmer-Curtis Series a Manual explaining the training of penmaainies 


OF voices, by Miss E. C. Curtis 


¥ 
Rote-Songs to accompany Miss Curtis's Manual.. # 
Sight-Reading Music Books 


— ss 








Manual for Teachers of Sight eaniitea in Schools, - 
by Dr. H. R. Palmer 
for Public Schools, First Primary Reader 
. , Second Primary Reader 
By H. R. Pd a Sg C. Curtis amd 7 Wirst intermediate Reader : 
ary tated Second Intermediate Reader 7 
Comprising the mainline: gd Advanced Reader. 4 
Palmer’s Scale Model and Vocal Modulators, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, are also prepared for use wil 
this series, and will be found of great assistance. Any of the books sent postpaid on receipt? 
price. Special prices for Introduction. Specimen pages free. Correspondence solicited. 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, INSTITUTES, ETC. 
THE HIGH SCHOOL IDEAL, by A. J, Gantvoort. A collection of high-class music esped 


appreciated by those who have taught music in the upper grades of public schools. Price...... 


THE REPERTOIRE. A collection of high grade songs, selected, composed and arrange 
Dr. George F. Root, for the use of High Schools, etc. yy | 
CLASS AND SCHOOL, by S, G. Smith. For High Schools and Grammar Schools, ra 
Conventions, Singing Classes, etc., etc. Price. 
THE INTERNATIONAL DAY-SCHOOL SINGER, by James R. Murray and W. H. Pontius. 
‘International’ comprises four distinct and complete departments, as follows: Part 1.—R? 
Songs for Little Folksand Beginners. Part IIl.—Complete Course of Practical Lessons. Partlll 
Songs in two, three and four parts. Part IV.—Devotional, Patriotic andother Music. Price, 





three 

SCHOOL-ROOM ECHOKS. For Teachers’ Institutes and Public Schools. By H, E. Cogswt $15 to 
Containing Theory Lessons, Responsive Readings, Devotional Songs, Patriotic Songs, togettt nso 
with a miscellaneous collection of bright, new music, and arrangements for all ora bad 
Price, Me) forth 

DAINTY SONGS, by J. R. Murray. Action and Motion Songs for Kindergarten and} Prin mae 
Schools, Songs for the Home and Fireside, Songs and Hymns for al! occasions in wo h chi jute. 


dren are interested. 
FIRST YEARS IN SONG LAND, by Geo, F. Root. 


ee 





A simple, penpennais: and complete 





for singing and the study of music in Primary Schools. Tader 
OUR BOOK CATALOGUE describes many other excellent books for ae use. Catalogues nee 
specimen pages free onapplication. Copiesof any of theb okssent prepaid on receipt of p Lost 
MUSIC FOR ENTERTAINMENTS AND COMMENCEMENTS. Send for catalogue. on 
SHEET MUSIC AND OCTAVO MUSIC catalogues also sent free to any address. y oe 

Holk 





THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
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CHERS SCHOOL-.SUPPLIES. 


(Chromo Reward and Gift Cards. New Pretty Artistic 
as of Flowers, Scenes, Views, Crescents, Shields, 
iis, Panels, Landscapes, Juveniles, Birds, Ships, etc. 
12 cards, 3x4‘ inches, 8¢;-3'44 x54 12c;-4}6x6'% 20¢; 
aK 30c;-7x9 50c,, All beautiful cards no two alike. 


Ols 







Od Citize 

















‘ge, 

“Maine amples Sent Free to Teachers. 
price List of School Supplies, Embossed, Mounted, 
sted, Chromo Reward and Gift Cards, Reward, Gift 

” i Teachers Books, Speakers, Plays, Drills, Marches, 

~ aogues, Recitations, Tableaux, Dramas, Comedies, 
Kansas, ss, Entertainments, Alphabet, Number, Drawing, 


wiing, Prize, Honor, Merit, Credit. Perfect Cards, 
ol Aids, Reports, Diplomas, Certificates, etc., free. 
: postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken. Address, 
Price thay 

the au. J.FOUCH & CO. WARREN, PA. 
arrative gf 












irit Of low 









BEST QUALITY DOUBLE WARP 
BUNTING FOR 
SCHOOL HOUSES, 
~ PUBLIC ano PRIVATE 
m BUILDINGS. 






AMERICAN FLAGS 
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DESTINATION. 


ny ™ 


3x5-1.50+4x642.15+8*x5-3.00-9x6-3.75 


PRICE LISTS FOR OTHER SIZES FREE 


4 
(FORMS *®SCHOOLS BANDS +¥> OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
REGALIA > PARAPHERNALIA ‘#* ALL SOCIETIES, 


ASK FOR PRICE LISTS. 


HE M.CLILLEY & C° cotumeus, oxi. 
















Are you . smart spell. 
er? We give $500 away 
in prizes to those able to 
make the largest list of 







ions, axl 


nvited i words from the word 
FASCINATES, Youcan 
make at least twenty, 
lped, we believe, and if you 
ren's can you will get a pres- 
veveene § W ent anyway, and if your 
ual... Wf list is the largest you 
will get $100.00 in_ cash. 


cols, Here are the rules to 
senna follow: Use only words 
in the English langu»ge. 
Do not use any letters 
in a word more times 
than it appearsin FAS- 
CINATES. Words 
spelled alike can be used 
only once. Use any dic- 
tionary, and we allow 
to be counted proper 
nouns, pronouns, pre- 
fixes, suffixes, any legit- 
imate word. This is the 
way: Fascinates, faces, 
face, ace, as, ate, eat, 
neat, Sat, sit, etc. Use 
these words. The pub- 
lisherof Tuk AMERICAN 


WomMAN will give away, 
on May 15, the sum of 
$500, divided into sixty 
prizes, for the larg- 
est Lists of words as 
above. $100to the person 
making the largest list; 
$50 for the second larg- 
est; $25 each forthe next 
three largest lists; $20 each for the three next largest; 
$15 to each of the next three; $10 to each of the next 
nine; and $2 to each of the next forty largest lists. We 
want you to know our paper, and it is for .his reason 
We offer these premiums. We make no extra charge 
for the privilege of entering this word-building con- 
test, but it is necessary to send us 25 cents, silver or 
stamps, for which we will send you our handsome il- 
lustrated 28-page magazine for six months, and the 
very day we receive your remittance we will mail you 
free thie fenowing ten popular novels, by well- 
known authors: “A Bird of Passage,” by Beatrice Har- 
Taden: “The False Friend,” py Virginia F. Townsend; 
What the Storm Brought,” by Kett Winwood; * A 
eart Unspotted,” by John Strange Winter; ‘Her 
Lost Kingdom," by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, ** In Three 
Weeks,” “by Walter Besant; “Where the Chain 
Galls,’ ryat; “A Bachelor’s Vow,” 
wy George L. Aiken ; * The Fugitive Brite,” by Rett 
Winwood; “How Mabel Was Saved,” by Marietta 
Holley, This offer is the greatest you have ever had 
mMadeto you. Send your list at once. If you win 
one of the prizes your name will be published in our 
June issue. Address THE AMERICAN WomAN, 119 and 
121 Nassau street, Dept. 68 New York City. N. Y. 
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Buckeye Bell Foundry 
Be + vaus uzen Co.Cincinnati,Ohio. 
Beerand ee” Church, Bells & Chimes, 

ighest Grade, Pure Tone Westminster 
Bells. Founders of Largest Bell in America. 





DIRECTIONS FOR TEACHING 





















A NEW BOOK 


HOME, a famil 


On Knitting and Crocheting containing 
‘5 new and original designs for Shawls, 
Hoods, Jackets, Capes, Mittens and lace pat- 
terns. 60 pages, 56 illustrations. 
only 15c we will send one of these books and 
a three months’ trial subscription to 'T HE 
journal containing 
stories, fancy work, fashions, illust’d. 
The Home, 141 Milk St.Boston, Mass. 















For 
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WRITING 
anv SPELLING, 
By JAS. S. STEVENSON, 
Principal Clay School, 


“eames ST. LOUIS. 
This is an elegant booklet of simple, concise 
directions. Every one has been thoroughly 
sented) . ekg kine Bers a a 
sted in practical work in CLEAR, 
the school room. CLEAN, 
Not auseless word in the | CONCISE 
entire book. _AND EXPLICIT 
Price by mail, postpaid, 10 cents—5 two cent 


stamps. PERRIN & SMITH, Publ’s, 
ST. LOUIS. 








wants bright men to fill po- 
sitions under the Government. 
More than 2000 appointments 
will be made in th 

vice, for which examinations will 
be held in June and August in all 
cities. Particulars about all examinations (Cus- 
toms, Internal Revenue, 
mental, etc.), salaries, da 
you mention Amer. Jour, of Education, 


e Postal Ser- 







Railway Mail, Depar- 
tes and places free if 


NAT’L CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
2d National Bank Bldg, Washington, D. O. 
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bicycle construction. 






of building enormous. 








$60—a saving of $25 to you. 
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The Waverley Bicycle for 1897 is the acme of 
New and expensive prin- 
ciples of construction involved make the cost 
Hence the price is $100. 


The only bicycle with true bearings 


Last year the Waverley was as good as any wheel in 
the market—better than most. 
ery was not needed for its continued construction, the 
price of the improved 1896 model has been reduced to 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Because new machin- 
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AT LESS THAN COST! 


DO NOT NEGLECT THIS RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


For more than two years the best energies of our special educational staff of over 200 well-known scientific writers have been concentrated ¢ 
on the preparation of the most important American publication of modern time : 





‘ I s—one that even now 1s recognized throughout the educational 
world asa fitting culmination of nineteenth century science and literary progress. Weare now ableto announce the early completion of this 
gigantic production, acknowledged to be the most complete, reliable and thoroughly up-to-date of all reference libraries which has been 
appropriately named 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR 


made by Americans for Americans, It combines all the essential features of a com 
ary, a Library of Biography, a Gazetteer of the World, all based u 
Our plan involves the treatment, in condensed enclycop 


plete general Encyclopedia, a Pronouncing Diction- 
pou the latest reports and statistics available up to March 15, 1897, 
zedic form, of the whole range of human knowledge, with special attention to the 
new subjects that have been developed during the last decade of marvelous scientific progress and research. This great, new work stands 
absolutely alone in its treatment of the live sujbects ef our wonderful to-day. Space forbidsevena partial enumeration of the pratical brain. 
developing features of this matchless work, which may be truly pronounced an absolute necessity toevery man, woman and child who covets 
knowledge. We can simply guarantee its vast superiority over every other reference work in print. Itisan ideal, up-to-date combination of 


ENCYLCOPZDIA, SEND FOR , or ————S | 
a SAnpLe of | mm» COMPLETE to 1897, 


: : , a j | No other Encyclopedia, not 
BIOGRAPHY, a | 


even those costing from $765 00 to 


| SS : 4 $200.00 contains one-half as much 
DICTIONARY AND IS £ = 


information on subjects of the 


$ => , > greatest interest at the present 
GAZETEER. | WIFE, ) | 





day such as 


| «A — . : Aeronautics, Bimetallism and 
FOUR MASSIVE oS Balen Hypnction, . 
/ alloon Voyages to the Pole 
QUARTO VOLUMES (¢ ae! : Battleships and Cruisers, ‘ 
10,009 Columns of Matter : Agricultural gy Bacteri- 
150,000 Vocabulary Words and ; ‘ : j onneee ere 
Subjects : S ‘ | These and a thousand other later tha 
65,000 Encyclopedic Articles = Sr = ‘ . | fresh subjects are fully treated leer 
15,000 Biographical Sketches | , ; a ‘ | and vividly illustrated: ° 
75,000 Geographical Names and 3 = Se | 


: issue, pi 
Places 5 = : : \ | New Hudson River Bridge at been & 
oe . =. \ | o , C 
Over 8,000,000 Words : joie a \ Mew Vosk, (begun 1007.) ny mer 
PUBLIS 


"Treasu 
fascinati 
Satisfact 
refundec 


16 — Pages of Plates in 17 | ithe Alan; aes bs : 1 sate i laley'e Cobloste 
olors E = 
48 Full Page Plates in Monotone Hee , : vet ; Bubonic Plague of 1897. 


No other encyclopedia will do for 


Nearly 4,000 Illustrations ; § : f | Boston Subway, your lis 
fing, Nev 


| § = up-to-date peopie. The thous- 
‘ & VoL BS; E : {} | | andsof Biographics include those 
H Cop"!! VoL +S | HS. of living men, in whom we are 
§ | J Se YU Any Ve == ef 


YOURS JUST NOW : “ay : ® / older books ignore. The gazet- 


teer contains statistics of coun- 


most interested, and whom the 


—2 %% “brat | tries, peoples, and places, from 
FO R = = 3. a ri a} government and other reportsin- 
7 5 Oo — it Z cluding those of 1897. Our sam- 
° >} FOUR IMMENSE VOLUMES v2 : ple pages oe gy Moonen 7S 
. y i , ’ r is Years 
About Half Cost of Making. | each 9Y by 11¥ inches and _ The American ucator i 


fully up to date—1897, Ahead of its nearest competitors 





YOU SAVE $27.50 BY ORDERING NOW. 


Partial List of Editors and Special Contributors. READ OUR GREAT SPECIAL OFFER. 
Prof. Charles Morris, of the Philadelphia Academy of Natura 


Sciences. THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR will be completed about June 
Prof. Daniel G. Brinton, A. M., M. D., late Pres. of the American | 


Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Prof. Marcus Benjamin, Ph. D., F. C. S., of Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C. 

Prof. Mansfield Merriman, C. E., Ph. D. 
(Bridge Building.) 

Prof. Simon Newcomb, LL, D., M. N. A. S., U. S. Naval Observatory, 
Georgetown, D. C. 

Prof. Amos Emerson Dolbear Ph. D., Tuft’s College, Mass., (£lec- 
trical Subjects.) 

Prof. Lewis Swift, M. N. A. S., of Mt. Echo Observatory, California. 

Prof. E. E. Montgomery, M. D., of Jefferson Medical College, Phila. 

Rev. John F. Husst, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of the M. K. Church and 
Chancellor of the American University. 

Prof. J. Mark Baldwin, Ph. D., Princeton University, (Psychological 
Subjects.) 

Rev. A. E. Dunning, D. D., Editor ‘‘The Congregationalist,’”’ Boston. 

Prof. Harrison Allen, A. M., M. D., of Philidelphia. 

Rev. Wm. X. Ninde, D. D., LL.D., Bishop of the M. E. Church and 
President of the Epworth League. 

Prof. Henry C. Vedder, D. D., of Crozier Theological Seminary. 

John Willis Baer, Esq., Gen. Sec’y Christian Endeavor Societies. 

Rev. Geo. T. Purves, D.D., LL. D., Princeton Theological Seminary. 

Rev. Henry C. McCook, D. D., of Philadelphia. 

Henry G. Bryant, Esq., the well-known Explorer, conductor of the 
Peary Relief Expedition (Arctic Explorations 

Prof. Frederic A. Lucas. Ph. D., Curator, Dep’t of Comparative 
Anatomy, U.S. National Museum. 

Hon. Henry Skinner, M. D., State Entomologist of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, Mention this paper. 

Prof. Charles S. Dolley, A. M., M.D., late Prof. of Biology, Univer- 


sity of Penna. (Bacteriology.) Book of Sample Pages and Illustrations Free on Receipt of 2c. Stamp. 


$ SYNDICATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, *** Szitiduthi.t* 


PHIA. 
2eeeet VDVUVSVVSSVSVVSVSTSVSVSVVSSSS TEE 


1st— perhaps sooner; the finishing touches are now being applied 
by an army of experts and artists. There will be only two styles 
| of binding—Cloth, at $35.00 a set, and Half Russia, at $45.00a set. 
In pursuance of our original and well-known methods of adver- 
, of Lehigh University, tising, we propose to secure immediate and wide-spread publicity 
of our new work by distributing the first edition at about one. 
fifth regular prices, namely, #7.50 for the cloth style (4 vols.) and 
$9.00 for the half Russia, this being little more than half the 
actual] cost of making. By so doing we shall secure at once the 
inevitable verdict of universal popular endorsement. These 
| advance orders at one-fifth price must be accompanied by cash, 
| and our special price holds good only until the work is issued, 4 
few weeks hence, or until enough orders are received to exhaust 
the first edition, which may occur within the first few days. Not 
more than two sets will be supplied toany one applicant. Orders 
will be accepted and filed in rotaticn, as received, until the day of 
| publication, after which time no sets will be supplied except at 
regular prices. 
| 
| 
| 


send &7.50, if cloth style is desired, or 

HOW T0 ORDE $9 ,00, if Half-Russia. You will receive 
* atoncea receipt in full at our special 

advance price, and the complete set of four volumes will be sent 
immediately upon publication, probably before June 1. Transpor- 
trtion charges must be paid by purchaser. The special book-case, 
will be furnished for #1 50 additional. Books guaranteed as repre- 
sented, or money refunded if set is returned within ten days. We 
refer to any Commercial Agency, orto any bank or newspaper in 
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jotice this to-day. This ad. may not appear again. 


$100 | GIVEN 
GOLD | AWAY. 


whocan form the greatest number of words 
fom the letters in RELIABILITY? You can 
pake twenty or more words, we feel sure, and if 
do you will receive a good reward. Do not 
yeany letter more times than it appears in the 
Use no language but English. Words 
ed alike, but with different meaning, can 
teused but once. Use any dictionary. Pro- 
nouns, nouns, verbs, adverbs, prefixes, suffixes, 
sijectives, proper nouns allowed. Anything that 
jsalegitimate word will be allowed. Work it out 
jthismanner: Rat, let, lye, lie, liable, bit, bite, 
bet, bat, etc. Use these words in your list. The 
publishers of WoMAN’S WORLD AND JENNESS 
MiuLER MONTLY will pay $20.00 in gold to the 
nm able to make the largest list of words 
[om the letters in the word RELIABILITY; 
(0.00for the second; $5.00 for the third; $5.00 for 
thefourth; and $2.00 each for the thirty next 
tlists. The above rewards are given free 
andwithout consideration for the purpose of at- 
trcting attention to our handsome woman’s 
magazine, thirty-six pages, 144 long columns, 
fnely illustrated, and all original matter, long 
and short stories by the best authors; price, 
$1.0 od year. Toenter the contest, it isneces- 
sry for you to send 25 cents in stamps or silver 
fora three months’ trial subscription with your 




































guaranteed an extra present, by return mail (in 
addition to the magazine) of a 188-page book, 


Satisfaction guaranteed in every case or money 


later than May 15. The namesand addresses of 
successful contestants will be printed in June 
issue, published in May. Our publication has 
een established ten years. We refer you to 
any mercantile agency forour standing. Make 
your list now. Address WOMAN’S WORLD 
PUBLISHING CO., 225-6-7 Temple Court Build- 
fing, New York City. 





CENTS brings you on trial 3 weeks, 


THE PATHFINDER, 


great national news review for teachers, 
dents aud all busy people. Fresh every week 
the Nation’s Capital. 
frent-events paper everywhere. Clean, con- 
ise, classified, vigorous, non-partisan, enter- 
ining, cheap. We ask you to try it 3 months 


introduction rate, compare it with others and 
en decide whether you CAN AFFORD to miss 
ncepy. $la year; low rates in clubs. 

Agents 
wanted. 


Address, THE PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D.C. 








HARTMAN’S 
5 le Sliding Window 


HARTMAN'S 

Blinds operated with Pat. 
Friction Block Springs, 
the best in the world 
for the purpose. 


HARTMAN’S 
Patent Weight-Balanced 
Sliding Blinds, a Magnifi- 
cent success: 


HARTMAN'S 

aE SM Superior Fly Screens: 
These Blinds are specially recommended for 
hoolhouses, Colleges, &c., where blinds usu. 
Teceive rough usage; children cannot 
ng on them, or easily injure them; many 
iousands are already placed in public schools, 
th great satisfaction to the teachers. Send 
circular, or send 6cts. in stamps for 100-page 
llustrated Catalogue. 

_ HARTMAN SLIDING BLIND CO., 
*.107 Lincoln Ave, Crestline, Ohio, U.S. A 
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Used as the ideal | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


stot words, and every person sending the 25 | 
cents and a list of twenty words or more is | 


"Treasure Island,’’ by Robert Louis Stevenson,a | 
fscinating story of loveandthrillingadventure. | 


refunded. Lists should be sent at once,and not | 





A Month’s Vacation Free 


To the ten teachers or advanced students who best answer the questions 
contained in our 


PRIZE CONTEST *“'isi'or'itaitan tessons ofthe 


MEISTERSGHAFT SYSTEM 


we will pay fhe expenses for a month’s vacation during the coming summer, 
with liberal allowance additional for railroad fares. Your holiday expenditure 
saved in this way. No previous knowledge of the language required. A postal 
card giving your name, address, and name of school, will bring you free details 


of the plan, and a sample section containing the first set of lessons. 


open to teachers or advanced students only. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 


This offer 





- 
5 cts._CLASSICS.—5 cts. 





The children ought to bless the spirit that prompted the getting up of such books. 
MASON E. STONE, State Supt. of Education, Vt. 


ist Reader Grade. 
/Esop’s Fables.—1. 
fEsop’s Fables.—2. 
Selections from Zsop.—1. 
Selections from Aisop.—2. 
Story of the Buds. 
What Annie Saw. 


2nd Reader Grade. 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales.—1. 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales.—z2. 
Little Red Riding Hood. 
Jack and the Beanstalk. 
Story of Bryant. 

Selections from Grimm.—1. 
Selections from Grimm.—2z. 
Stories from Garden and Field. 
Stories from Garden and Field. 
Story of Columbus. 

Story of Israel Putnam. 
Story of William Penn. 
Story of Washington. 

Story of Franklin. 

Story of Webster. 

Story of Lincoln. 

Story of Lowell. 

Story of Tennyson. 

Story of Whittier. 

Story of Cooper. 

Story of Fulton. 

Story of the Pilgrims. 

Story of the Boston Tea Party. 
Story of Eli Whitney. 
Story of Edison. 

Story of Hawthorne. 

Story of S. F. B. Morse. 
Story of Louisa M, Alcott. 
Story of James Watt. 

Story of the Norsemen, 
Puss in Boots. 

Story of Stevenson. 

Story of Irving. 

Story of Pocahontas. 


Address, “DEPARTIIENT K,”’ 


I. 
II. 


No. 


15. 
16. 
iB 
18. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
32. 
33- 
34- 
4I. 
47- 


grd@ Reaaer Graae. 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow. (Irving.) 
Rip Van Winkle, Etc. (Irving. ) 
Philip of Pokanoket, Etc. (Irving.) 
The Voyage, Etc. (Irving.) 
Hawthorne’s Golden Touch. 
Hawthorne’s Three Golden Apples. 
Hawthorne’s Miraculous Pitcher. 
King of the Golden River. ( Ruskin.) 
The Chimera. (Ilawthorne.) 
Paradise of Children. (Hawthorne.) 
Evangeline. (Longfellow.) 
Rab and His Friends. 
Christmas Eve, Etc. (Irving.) 
4th Reader Grade. 
Story of Macbeth. 
The Deserted Village. 
Othello, Etc. (Lamb.) 
The Tempest, Etc. (Lamb.) 
We Are Seven, Etc. (Wordsworth.) 
Ancient Mariner. (Coleridge.) 
Pied Piper of Hamelin. (Browning.) 
John Gilpin, Etc. (Cowper.) 
The Elegy, Etc. (Gray.) 
Sir Roger De Coverley. 
Declaration of Independence. 
Thanatopsis and Other Poems. (Bryant.) 


5th Reader Grade. 
Lays of Ancient Rome.—1. 
Enoch Arden. (Tennyson.) 
L’Allegro and Other Poems. (Milton.) 
As You Like It. (Shakespeare.) 
Merchant of Venice. (Shakespeare.) 
Henry the Eighth. (Shakespeare.) 
Lady of the Lake. Canto J. 
Lady of the Lake. Canto J/. 
Lady of the Lake. Canto ///. 


4a—> Order by number. 
Each number contains about 32 pages of 


(Goldsmith.) 


choice Illustrated Literature bound in strong 


manilla covers. 


Price, 5 cents a copy, 60 cents 


a dozen, postpaid. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPIPANY, 


211 Wabash Avye., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


1516 Locust St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





DO YOU WANT A BIBLE} 
PBwt gy et 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
«? A BEAUTIFUL BIBLE 











““THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF asuciiegs PROPOSES TO GIVE EVERY SUBSCRIBR 
AN OPPORTUNITY TO SECURE A MAGNIFICENT BIBLE AT 
A REMARKABLE LOW PRICE 


SUPERINTENDENTS, PRINCIPALS, TEACHERS, 
RBAD THIS OFFER! 
yp sveeconecnnatat ieonneneeenenpanenenRe 


REET ... HOLMAN’S... pecorino 


POSITIVELY 38 fs 388 Those Hard, Pry 
OUR GREATEST e Self=-Pronouncing Names are all 


BIBLE OFFER! $o% Pronounced for yuu 


Hgeaepepsaazeciss eT EACHERS’ BIBLE. sSSepsanON 
WERDIOOAERNRORGH BOLOERDIGRREOSTENIERTEE 


The world moves and wonders never cease A genuine HOLMAN SE.LF-PRONOUNCING Teacher 
Bible, in Minion type, with brand new and complete ‘‘Bible Reader’s Aids,’’ illustrated, and including 
an extended ‘‘Word Book,’’ containing a Concordance, Topical Index, Proper Names and Meaning ant 
much other important matter Has fourteen beautiful full-page Maps, It is handsomely and durably 
bound in French Morocco, with Divinity Circuit, Round Corners, and red under gold edges It cor 
tains 1400 pages. It measures 13!4x834 inches when open, and is 1% inches thick when closed, aul 
weighs one pound fourteen ounces 


THE SELF-PRONOUNCING FEATURE ALONE IS WORTH THE 
PRICE OF THE BIBLE. 


—> «2° a ~ 
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OFFER —THE “AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” FOR ONE YEAR AND THI 
—— BIBLE (POST-PAID) TO EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER OR OLD SUBSCRIBER 


tf WHO RENEWS HIS SUBSCRIPTION AT ONCE FOR ONLY $2.50. 


This is a regular $3 00 Bible, and cheap at that. .The engraving last month represented tht 
exact size of this Bible. Take advantage of this unparalleled offer at once Money in all cases mut 


accompany the subscription. 
PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
Second and Vine Streets, ST. LOUIS. 
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TO CALIFORNIA | 
via | 
THE TRUE SOUTHERN ROUTE. | 





Inelegant Pullman buffet sleeping cars | 
wi Pullman Tourist Sleeping cars | 
through ‘without change from St. Louis | 
los Angeles and San Francisco, over 
the Iron Mountain Route in connection 
with the Texas & Pacific and Southern | 


Pacific Railways. | 


——— ——_— 
~ : — —— 


HYSIOLOGY 


WITH A 


LAN. ~— 


| 
| 
| 
' 
Teachers who are trying to make the study | 
profitable to themselves and their pupils, | 
should subscribe for the SCHOOL PHYSIO- | 
LOGY JOURNAL. 


Progressive Teachers 


eerywhere declare they cannot get along 
without it. Popular demand has caused 
this Journal to expand from a small leaflet | 
toa twenty-page magazine. 
It is the only publication in existence 
showing teachers just how to teach modern 
temperance physiology—a branch which the | 
law of every State in the Union, but three, | 
requires shall be taught ‘‘all pupils in all | 
schools.’’ Try its scheme of work. 
Its Graded Lessons. 
Its Quotations from Eminent 
Authorities concerning the In- 


fluence of Alcohol and Tobacco 

upon the Human System, | 

The JOURNAL, is chart and compass to the | 

Teacher of Physiology. Terms, 50c a year for | 

one subscription; 
dubs of fifty. Address, 

Mrs. MARY. H. HUNT, 


Editor and Publisher, 


Make use a 


%Trull Street, 











Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 


RAILWAY. 
TWO TRAINS DAILY 


The Direct Line and Cheapest Rutes 


To 
Toledo, Detroit, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, em, aoe mo 
0 an oston. 
Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburg, 


And all points North and Kast. 


t Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars to Toledo 
eeping and Parlor Cars to Indianapolis, 
New Buffet Reclining Chair Cars. 
SEATS FREE, 


TICKET OFFICE: 


505 Olive St., ST, LOUIS, MO. 


BOSTON, MASS. | 


Cioago & fftooR 


85c in clubs of five; 30c in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 








Favorite Route from St. Louis. 
QQ VV VV Ca Oe 


Solid Vestibuled Trains 


a ee 


CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 


With Through Sleeping Cars via 


NIAGARA FALLS 


ee 


‘givee-{New York and to Boston, 


Ec 
Sratio 


PALACE DINING CARS 


On New York and Boston Trains. 


Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 


| to Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, Council 


Bluffs, Omaha. Des Moines, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. 


Free Reclining Chair Cars 
on all through trains. 


Buffet Parlor Cars 


| on day trains St. Louis to Kansas City, and 


Chicago. 


ST. LOUIS TICKET OFFICES: 


S. E. Corner Broadway and Olive Street, and 


Union Station. 


v9) 6: UES 6: 


RUNS THE FASTEST anp MOST FREQUENT 
TRAINS FROM 


ST. LOUIS .. and. . KANSAS CITY 


MILWAUKEE —_—_— 


CHICAGO, 


Therefore it will be the best line tothe 


National Educational Association 
_oMeeting,&, 


Sty, - - - ~ aeF. 


Direct Connections Made in Union Passenger 
Station at Chicago. 


Only Stone Ballasted (Dustless) Track ! 
Palace Reclining Chair Cars, Free ! 
Elegant Pullman Compartment Sleepers! 
Beautiful Pullman Parlor Cars ! 


For Railroad and Sleeping Car Tickets, call 
on or write to 

J. M. HUNT, City Passenger and Ticket 
Agent, 216 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. HILTON, Gen’l Agt Pass’r Dep’t, Grand 
Junction Ticket Office, Ninth, Main and 
Delaware Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 

D. BOWES. Gen’! Western Passenger Agent, 
216 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

JAMES CHARLTON, Gen’! Passenger and 
Ticket Agent, Chicago, II1. 














BEST LINE 
BETWEEN 


St. Louis, Indianapolis, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, 


New York and Boston. 
“The Knickerbocker Special’’ 
Through the beautiful Mohawk Valley 
and down the Hudson River into 
Grand Central Station, 42nd 
St., New York City, 
WITHOUT FERRY TRANSFER. 


ATTA 


Magnificent Solid Trains Daily Between 
ST. LOUIS and CINCINNATI. 


| Through Palace Sleeping Cars Between 


ST. LOUIS and WASHINGTON. 
Via Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 
W. J. LYNCH, 


A. G. P. A., St. Louis, Mo 


E. O. McCorMIcK, D. B. MARTIN, 
Passenger Traffic Gen. Pass, and 
Mgr. Ticket Agt. 


CINCINNATI. 


DONTGET LEFT 


THE KATY FLYER 
A NEW FAST TRAIN 








tEAVES 


— rr T. LOUIS 
sunparstov4T@.2O PM. 
FOR SEDALIANNEVADA FTSCOTT, 
PARSONS, INDIAN TER. DALLAS, 


FT. WORTH, WACO, HOUSTON, 
SAN ANTONIO°INTERMEDIATE POINTS 
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tifully 


statement of scientific fact. 


Apgar’s Plant Analysis...............$ .55 
Apgar’s Trees of Northern United 
vere 1,00 
Dana’s Plants and Their Children .65 
Gray’s How Plants Behave........... » 
Gray’s How Plants Grow........... 80 
Gray’s Lessons in Botany........ oo sel 
Gray’s Manual of Botany of the 
Northern United States......... 1.62 
Gray’s Tourist’s Edition.............. 2.00 
Gray’s Lessons and Manual......... 2,16 


THE BEST TEXT-BOOK. 
TERMS. 


NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO 


School Dis 
North Gameston, 
Ctsego Co., 


Sean seaceasesees 


——— 


1896-1897 








dohn Wells 








that children, 
to this fascinating study 

Besides the above, we publish the leading American Botany text-books, including the standard works 

of Professors Gray, Wood, and Youmans, whose names are as familiar to Botany teachers as household words, 
and are guarantees of all that is reliable and authoritative both in methods of teaching the subject and iy 
Here are titles of some of the 


STANDARD BOTANY TEXTS 


ADAPTED TO EVERY GRADE OF STUDY IN THIS BRANCH: 


BOOKS SENT PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICES, 


trict No. S 


a 


Zessic Hickling, 


BOTANY— 
DANA’S 


Plants and Their Children 





is the newest and most attractive book for beginners in Botany. 
stories, wonders of plant life are described so charmingly and illustrated so beg 
are introduced almost unconsciously 


interested at once, 


Gray’s Field, Forest and Garden 
Botany, (Revised and Enlarged)... 
Gray’s School and Field Book of 


$1.44 


Botany, (Revised and Enlarged.) 1.80 
Coulter’s Botany of the Rocky 

RNR 3 ss csncs cccsincdusivcsaee 1.62 
Gray and Coulter’s Text-book of 

Western Botany ........... ....... 2 16 
Goodale’s Physiological Botany 2.00 
Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life  .60 
Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature, 

ATT Fag BRIE oscssssciesassocs seats 44 


NO MATTER WHAT GRADE OF BOTANY YOU ARE TEACHING, WE CAN FURNISH 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS, DESCRIPTIVE LISTS AND INTRODUCTION 
CORRESPOND WITH US BEFORE MAKING SELECTIONS. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
521-531 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


In a series of shor 


Wood’s Plant Record $ 
Wood’s How to Study Plants........ 
Wood’s Object Lessons in Botany 1, 
Wood’s Lessons in Botany.......... 9 
Wood’s American Botanist and 
Florist 
Wood’s Descriptive Botany. Sdsoaes 
Wood’s New Class Book of Botany 
Youmans’s First Book of Botany __ 4 
Youmans’s Descriptive Botany... 1,2 
Bently’s Physiological Botany... 1,2 
Willis’s Practical Flora......... re 


1,75 
1% 
2,50 





When Does Your School Close? 


HE custom of giving pupils some little token at close of school is an excellent one, 
and teachers everywhere observe it. : 
propriate gifts—something attractive, which wouid be kept, without too great 


OUR SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


Are neat, novel, attractive and contain matter which renders them so valuablethat 
they will be highly prized and always kept, yet the cost is slight. 
consist of two cards tied together with silk cord. 
the name of school, town, teachers, date, officers, etc., as desired, in the brightest 
gold letters, and on the second the names ofall the pupils inthe school. 
bossed cards are used and the Souvenirs are gotten out in a highly artistic manner. 


-. GRADED SCHOOLS... 


We have a special form for graded or other schools having over 60 pupils. 


cost 


particulars on application. 


them very appropriate 


NUMBER T0,ORDBR 


name appears on the Souvenir. 


delay. 
FILL THE BILL. 


PORTSMOUTH, N. H., 
Dec. ‘9, 1896. 
The Souvenirs came last 
night. I am much pleased 
with them, and also with 
your promptness in filling 


ME RRe Seca ene eeenese essa eeeseassaneseasesaes 













of the Souvenirs. 


The above cut is about two-thirds actual size 


order. They are charming 
and “‘fill the bill” exactly. 
MARGARET J. LAUGHTON. 





+ One for each pupil, one for your- 
1 selfand one for each official whose 
State definitely the num- 

ber you wish and send, plainly written, the matter you desire 


y- on the face of first card, together with the name of each pupil. reef e ‘oi : a8 
Be sure that names are correctly spelled and plainly written. 7 7110 22: 18 
, 3 om 3 : 
WHEN T0 ORDER » Orders can be filled the day they are $18 : 115 23 : Li 
* received, but it is better to order a $19 : 120 24: 14 
couple of weeks in advance, if possible, to avoid any possible $20 : 1.25 15 1.65 


One sample Souvenir free to any address. 


I received School Souvenirs 
to-day. They are elegant and 
I am delighted with them. 
The pupils will think so too, 
I’m sure. 
cess in your new work, I am 








It has been, however, difficult to secureap 


These Souvenirs 
On the face of the first is printed 


Heavy em- 


Full 


_ That Nothing Before Devised compared with these Souvenirs for the purposes 
intended, is a point conceded by all. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS, SOCIETIES, LODGES 


And other organizations are furnished with similar souvenirs at same prices. and find 
Especially desirable in Sabbath Schools for Easter 





Price List, 


Additional ones& 
each. In _ ordering 
quantities in excess 
of 26 send $1.45 for 
first 25 and 3c each 
for all over that 
number. Numbet 
of Souvenirs ordered 
must equal number 
of pupil’s names. 

Sent post paid om 


THEY ARE ELEGANT. 


EDWARDS, Mo., 
Dec 10, 1896. 


Wishing you suc- 


Very Respectfully, 


sone te het ttre hr | 


pe FE a 













receipt of price. 
MYRTLE VANCE 


anne 















Address all orders exactly as follows: 


Teachers’ Improvement Co 


BOX 2016, 


4 DANSVILLE N.Y; 


